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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Departmeni of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and _ international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 





The Meaning of International Obligations 


by Under Secretary Herter 


My role today will be to discuss with you briefly 
the vital part which treaties now play in our for- 
eign-policy making and in our efforts to assist the 
free world to set up an adequate mutual defense 
against possible aggression. 

As of this moment there are, of course, two sets 
of events taking place which stand out uppermost 
in the majority of our minds in connection with 
foreign policy. The first of these is the Chinese 
Communist aggression in the Taiwan Straits. 
The second is the conference now being held in 
Geneva on the suspension of nuclear testing as 
well as the technical conference opening in a few 
days, likewise in Geneva, on the possibility of 
eliminating surprise attacks. 

It is somewhat in the context of these particu- 
lar events, to which I shall refer again at the con- 
clusion of my talk, that I wish to discuss our 
treaty structure. 

It is unnecessary for me to stress the fact that 
a treaty is a contract between governments. Un- 
less it is something which has been imposed by 
force by a victor on the vanquished, it assumes not 
only a mutuality of interests between the signatory 
nations but likewise a complete confidence on the 
part of each party that its terms will be fully 
respected. As former Secretary Kellogg stated: 

It is of the highest importance that our country... 
should be ever scrupulous in keeping its treaty obliga- 
tions. They are as sacred as the private obligations 
which arise between man and man in the manifold duties 
and relations of life in organized society. They are of 
higher importance... because they lie at the very 
foundation of peace and good order. 

Even before the conclusion of World War I, 
nations were giving serious thought to the crea- 


1 Address made before the Virginia Women’s Forum at 
Richmond, Va., on Nov. 6 (press release 671). 
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tion of a large group of free nations which would 
be banded together for the purpose of preserving 
peace with justice. The League of Nations be- 
came an integral part of the peace negotiations 
after the war but unhappily, for reasons which I 
shall not go into here, survived for only a rela- 
tively short time. 

After World War IT a second effort was made 
with much the same purpose in mind when the 
United Nations was created. That body during its 
comparatively brief life span has shown great 
vitality and promise. However, in the creation 
of the charter a number of provisions were 
adopted which have in actual practice changed 
somewhat the concepts underlying the United Na- 
tions. The first of these was the provision for a 
veto by any permanent member of the Security 
Council. The frequent misuse of this veto by the 
Soviet Union has rendered the Security Council 
a much less potent body for the maintenance of 
the peace than had originally been intended and 
has thrown much greater burdens on the General 
Assembly. The second was the provision within 
the charter itself that the member nations could 
conclude defensive alliances among themselves as 
a supplement to the provisions of the charter re- 
garding international security. It was from this 
provision that our defensive alliances now en- 
compassing treaties with some 40-odd nations have 
evolved. 

As a result of these alliances we are bound not 
alone by the charter of the United Nations but by 
the more specific terms of the alliances themselves 
to come to the aid of most of the free nations of 
the world in the event that they are attacked. In 
fact it is this series of alliances that has so far held 
the balance of power as between the Soviet bloc, 
with its often expressed expansionist aims, and 
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the rest of the world. None of these treaties is of 
real value as a protective shield to the other na- 
tions of the free world except as the United States 
maintains its promises in good faith. It is the 
dependability of our pledged word which the 
world must, and does, count upon as the key to the 
maintenance of peace. I do not believe that there 
is a person in this room nor in the United States 
who does not feel that the sanctity of this nation’s 
pledged word must remain inviolate. 


Political Philosophy of Soviet Union 


Now let me show you the other side of the coin. 
On September 27, 1905, Lenin made this astound- 
ing statement: “Promises are like piecrusts, made 
to be broken.” Fifty years later, on November 24, 
1955, Khrushchev pledged his allegiance to this 
credo in these words: “We have never renounced 
and will not renounce our political line charted 
for us by Lenin. . . . That is why we tell the 
gentlemen who expect the Soviet Union to change 
its political program: wait for pigs to fly.” 

This, then, is the political philosophy of the 
Soviet Government. How it has been carried out 
in the last 40 years can best be shown by quoting 
some of the clear violations of agreements by the 
Soviet Union during that period. 


1928: The Soviet Union announced its adher- 
ence to the Kellogg-Briand Pact outlawing war as 
an instrument of national policy. The very next 
year, following the rejection of a Soviet ultimatum 
growing out of Chinese efforts to stop Soviet sub- 
versive and discriminatory activities on Man- 
churia, the U.S.S.R. invaded and occupied West- 
ern Manchuria. 

1933: In connection with U.S. recognition of 
the Government of the U.S.S.R., Soviet Foreign 
Minister Litvinov agreed in writing to stop the 
subversive activities of the Third Communist In- 
ternational directed against the political and so- 
cial order of the United States. The conviction 
in 1949 by the United States Federal Court in 
New York of 11 leaders of the Communist Party 
for violation of the U.S. Alien Registration Act 
revealed the detailed directions and orders from 
Moscow upon which the Communist Party in the 
United States relied in its advocacy of a policy of 
violent revolution. 

1939: The Soviet Union, carrying out its secret 
agreements with Nazi Germany, invaded Poland 
in ruthless disregard of the treaty of nonaggres- 
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sion signed with the Polish Government in 1932 
and reaffirmed as late as November 1938. 

In this same year the Soviet Government, again 
acting upon the flimsy pretext that Finnish ar- 
tillery had kilied four Red Army men, attacked 
Finland in violation of a 1920 treaty of peace 
calling for submission of disputes to the League 
of Nations for arbitration or inquiry. By the 
treaty of peace in 1940 the Soviet Union seized 
part of Karelia and followed this with a second 
invasion in 1941 which resulted in its annexing 
more Finnish territory. 

1940: The Soviet Government, utilizing the 
presence of its troops in the three Baltic countries 
under terms of mutual assistance pacts signed in 
1939, forced the resignation of the Governments 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; carried out 
mass arrests, deportations, and executions; and 
held rigged elections of handpicked Communist 
candidates who then obediently requested the in- 
corporation of their territories into the U.S.S.R. 

1946: Under the terms of the Yalta agreements 
the U.S.S.R., U.S., and U.K. agreed to assist the 
liberated peoples of Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Poland to form interim governments pledged 
to hold free elections for the establishment of 
“governments responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple.” I need not go over again the sorry history 
of how the Soviet occupation authorities, Mos- 
cow-trained agents, and secret police collaborated 
to force democratic elements in these countries 
into isolation and eventual death or submission 
to the will of the Communist minority. 

1949-58: Tass, the official Soviet news agency, 
admitted that 95,000 Japanese prisoners were still 
held in the Soviet Union in spite of the Potsdam 
declaration of 1945, accepted by the Government 
of the U.S.S.R., pledging the return of all Jap- 
anese prisoners. Actually the Japanese claimed 
that the figure was closer to 400,000, and, while 
large numbers of prisoners were returned in suc- 
ceeding years, as late as 1957 the Japanese stated 
that nearly 13,000 of their nationals were still 
being held. 

1945: Under the terms of the Potsdam agree- 
ments the Soviet Union made a number of specific 
commitments regarding the future of Germany. 
These are some of the actions taken by the 
U.S.S.R. in violation of those commitments: 

They seized vast industrial plants and huge 
amounts of current production as reparations, 
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draining the German economy to a starvation 
level. They forced a merger of democratic po- 
litical parties into a single Communist-controlled 
political front, accompanied by acts of terrorism 
carried out not only against political leaders but 
against journalists, intellectuals, and any others 
who dared to speak out against these acts of en- 
slavement. 

1950: The Moscow conference of the Big Three 
Foreign Ministers agreed in 1945 to set up a pro- 
visional Korean democratic government through 
proposals to be set forth by a joint commission 
made up of United States and Soviet occupation 
representatives. Five years later the U.S.S.R. 
had frustrated every effort looking toward the 
orderly creation of an independent and unified 
Korean Government, had prevented U.N.-spon- 
sored elections in northern Korea, had equipped 
and trained a large army, and had caused it in 
June 1950 to attack, with active Soviet backing, 
the Republic of Korea. 

1946: Disregarding five solemn agreements, 
four of them only just signed, the Soviet Union 
equipped a branch of the Iranian Communist 
Party with arms and Soviet uniforms and incited 
it to revolt against the Iranian Government in the 
Province of Azerbaijan. Red Army troops neu- 
tralized Iranian forces and prevented reinforce- 
ments from reaching the scene of this Soviet-spon- 
sored disturbance. Iran appealed to the United 
Nations Security Council, charging the U.S.S.R. 
with interference in its internal affairs, citing par- 
ticularly a letter written by Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov in September 1945 which agreed 
unequivocally to withdraw Soviet troops from 
Iran at the conclusion of the war with Germany. 
Fortunately, in this case the mechanism of the 
Security Council and the pressure of public opin- 
ion generated by the open debate therein brought 
about the eventual withdrawal of the Soviet 
troops. 

1947-58: The Council of Foreign Ministers in 
1947 agreed that all German prisoners of war 
would be returned to Germany by December 31, 
1948. The Soviet Government has consistently 
ignored this obligation in defiance of repeated 
protests from the United States, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and the other allied powers. 
The subject of German prisoners of war has been 
dealt with exhaustively by the U.N. ad hoc Com- 
mission on Prisoners of War, which in 1957 re- 
ceived a detailed memorandum from the Federal 
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Republic pointing out that over 100,000 military 
and civilian prisoners had been coerced into 
settling in the U.S.S.R. following the closing of 
Soviet forced-labor camps in 1955 and 1956. 

The U.S.S.R., since 1956, has returned only 
1,772 prisoners and has failed even to reply to a 
request to discuss the repatriation question at 
Geneva. 

1955: At the Geneva summit conference the 
Four Powers agreed that “the settlement of the 
German question and the re-unification of Ger- 
many by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of the 
German people and the interests of European secu- 
rity.” The carrying out of this agreement was put 
in the hands of the Foreign Ministers of the four 
nations. However, in November 1955 Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov revealed the duplicity un- 
derlying the Soviet Union’s promise by stating 
blandly that the plan for all-German elections “ig- 
nores the conditions actually existing in Germany” 
and that “such a mechanical merger of the two 
parts of Germany by means of so-called ‘free elec- 
tions’ . . . could lead to the violation of the vital 
interests of the working masses of the German 
Democratic Republic.” 

Subsequently, at a press conference in Helsinki 
in June 1957 Khrushchev said flatly : “We have no 
wish to discuss the German question with any- 
one. ... There are two Germanys. Those who 
can still think realistically cannot ignore existing 
reality.” 

1956: On October 30, 1956, in the midst of the 
revolt in Hungary, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. made a formal declaration published in 
Pravda, which I quote: 

Having in mind that the further presence of Soviet mil- 
itary units in Hungary could serve as an excuse for 
further aggravation of the situation, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has given its military command instructions to with- 
draw the Soviet military units from the city of Budapest 
as soon as this is considered necessary by the Hungarian 
Government. 

At the same time the Soviet Government is prepared 
to enter into the appropriate negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of the Hungarian People’s Republic and other mem- 


bers of the Warsaw Treaty on the question of the presence 
of Soviet troops on the territory of Hungary. 


On the very date it made this promise, the Soviet 
Union began to strengthen its garrison in Hun- 
gary, and, as all of us here recall with melancholy, 
4 days later Soviet troops entered the capital, ar- 
rested the Hungarians who were then discussing 
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with Soviet representatives the terms of the an- 
nounced troop withdrawal, captured and deported 
Premier Nagy, and installed the puppet Premier 
Janos Kadar. 


Friendship Treaty Between U.S.S.R. and Republic of 
China 


I have purposely reserved to the last one of 
these promises because I wish to give it particular 
emphasis at this time. That is the treaty of 
friendship and alliance signed between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Republic of China on August 14, 
1945. Its three most pertinent paragraphs are as 
follows: 


Article IV. Each High Contracting Party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take part in any 
coalition directed against the other High Contracting 
Party. 

Article V. The High Contracting Parties, having re- 
gard to the interests and security and economic develop- 
ment of each of them agree to work together in close and 
friendly collaboration after the coming of peace and to 
act according to the principles of mutual respect for their 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and of non-interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the other Contracting Party. 

Article VIII. The Treaty . . . shall remain in force for 
a term of thirty years. 


There is an additional provision that only the 
National Government of China, which was the 


same government then as it is today under the 
presidency of Chiang Kai-shek, should be recog- 


nized as the Government of China. The ink was 
hardly dry on the signatures of that treaty before 
the Russians began to violate it. Here was a 
pledge for 30 years, yet within 6 months’ time it 
was Violated in every conceivable way. In fact, it 
was a dead letter practically from the day it came 
into force. 

I have purposely mentioned the foregoing in 
connection with the two items of particular prom- 
inence in the news today in our foreign relations. 
On the Taiwan Straits side, we have a treaty of 
alliance with the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment—the Republic of China—in which we are 
honor vound to go to the protection of Formosa if 
it is attacked. This is bolstered by the Formosa 
resolution approved by the Congress under joint 
resolution (now Public Law 4 of the 84th Con- 
gress) authorizing the President to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States for protecting 
against armed attack the security of Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and “such related positions and terri- 
tories of that area now in friendly hands and the 
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taking of such other measures as he judges to be 
required or appropriate in assuring the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores.” 

That treaty, bolstered by the resolution, is iden- 
tically the same type of contract which I have dis- 
cussed in connection with our various defensive 
alliances. It is one which we must honor. 


Geneva Meetings on Testing and Surprise Attack 


Turning to the second item of particular interest 
as of this moment, namely, the conference now 
going on in Geneva as well as the one which will 
start in a few days, let me make this observation. 
You may well wonder why it is that in the light 
of the history of piecrust promises we should be 
sitting down with the Russians trying to reach 
agreement. The answer, I think, is very simple. 
The purpose of both of the conferences is to reach 
agreements which can be enforced—and only those 
which can be enforced. There is no American 
who wouldsnot wish to see a reduction in the great 
armaments burden carried by the world. There is 
no American who would not wish to see the hideous 
danger in the possible use of nuclear weapons re- 
duced. However, I am convinced that there is no 
American who feels that these desirable aims can 
be attained merely by scraps of paper. Such 
agreements can only bring infinite danger to the 
free world if their provisions are observed scru- 
pulously by one side and can be broken like pie- 
crusts on the other. 

Throughout our discussions of disarmament, all 
of which in the last 10 years have run a very 
checkered course, we have had to insist that any 
agreements we might make were predicated on 
such dependable international inspection as to 
give confidence in their inviolability. And so it 
is that in Geneva now we are probing to see 
whether or not in good faith the Soviet Union will 
be willing to carry out what a previous group of 
experts on both sides had agreed is technically 
feasible; whether an adequate method of inspec- 
tion in connection with suspension of nuclear tests 
will really be carried out in a political treaty. We 
are also probing to find out whether or not the 
Russians are willing to examine with our experts 
the possibility of finding methods for minimizing 
the risk of surprise attacks. 

If from these conferences there can be brought 
to the free world any confidence that on the Soviet 
side the Soviets are willing to create such safe- 
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guards as would insure their keeping their treaty 
promises, then perhaps we shall have made real 
progress. However, we cannot in the interests 
of the security of the United States and the free 


world depend solely on unsupported promises 
until such time as the piecrust philosophy has been 
finally rejected and that rejection has been proven 
by deeds and not by promises. 


Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of November 7 


Press release 676 dated November 7 


Secretary Dulles: I am ready to answer any 
questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the President said this morn- 
ing that the United States will continue its sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons testing for the time 
being despite the Russian action in exploding two 
since October 31st. Could you give us any ap- 
prowimate idea of how long the United States will 
wait for a Soviet renunciation before it reconsiders 
its position? 

A. I could not give you any approximate time 
schedule there. It would depend on a number of 
factors that I am not now familiar with. It would 
depend upon the views of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Defense Department as to the 
importance of quickly resuming and what type of 
tests they had in mind. It might possibly depend 
somewhat upon the atmosphere at Geneva. It 
might depend on whether or not we thought that 
the Soviet Union had perhaps merely finished up a 
series of tests and might itself be planning to 
stop. There are a number of factors of that kind 
that might be taken into account, and we haven’t 
appraised them yet, so I could not give you a date. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Secretary Benson has just 
denied that the farm policy has had any effect in 
the election. Would you like to make any claim 
for the foreign policy? 

A. I am not conscious of the fact that the 
foreign policy was a particular factor in the elec- 
tions. It was discussed somewhat, and naturally 
so, but I do not think that foreign policy has be- 
come or will become a subject of partisan politics. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the President's announce- 
ment on the Soviet atomic tests this morning noted 
the tests were conducted in southern Russia rather 
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than the usual proving grounds in the north, 
There is an implication the Soviets might be try- 
ing to sneak these tests by. Could we take it this 
is 80? 


A. We have no way at all of figuring why they 
shifted the location of the sites. They had been 
testing quite intensively for the preceding 6 weeks 
in this northern proving ground, and indications 
are that they closed that series out. Now this may 
have been testing of a different type—different 
height. I just don’t know whether it was because 
they were testing a different type of weapon, which 
was more appropriately tested there, or perhaps 
they hoped this might go undetected. This is a 
surmise. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, recently in Cuba there have 
been various incidents affecting American citi- 
zens, and the last one was the hijacking of a plane 
that left Miami in which several Americans died, 
and the State Department up to now has con- 
tended they cannot get information about the im- 
portant part of the incident from Preston, where 
the accident occurred, which is only 5 minutes 
flying time from Guantanamo Bay. There has 
been speculation why the State Department has 
been so reluctant to give a true story of what hap- 
pened on that nlane. Do you have any informa- 
tion that would help along that line? 


A. No, Iam sorry to say I do not.’ 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Soviet Union, as I recol- 
lect, announced they did not plan to stop their 
tests after October 31st. Do we feel that they were 
under some special obligation to stop those tests 
after that date? 


1A detailed statement was made by the State Depart- 
ment press officer at 6:45 p. m. on Nov. 6. 
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U.S. Position on Scviet Continuance 
of Nuclear Weapons Testing 


Statement by President Hisenhower 


White House press release dated November 7 


The Atomic Energy Commission has announced 
that the Soviet Union is continuing the testing of 
nuclear weapons. This continued testing by the 
Soviet Union has occurred despite the fact that ne- 
gotiations for the suspension of testing of nuclear 
weapons have since October 31 been under way at 
Geneva. 

On August 22, 1958, I announced that, “in order 
to facilitate the detailed negotiations the United 
States is prepared, unless testing is resumed by 
the Soviet Union, to withhold further testing on its 
part of atomic and hydrogen weapons for a period 
of one year from the beginning of the 
negotiations.” * 

In conformity with this declaration the United 
States suspended on October 31, 1958, its testing of 
nuclear weapons, although the series then under 
way had not been completed. The United Kingdom 
also has suspended testing. The Soviet Univn, 
which had been testing intensively at its Arctic 
proving ground from the latter part of September 
to the end of October, has, however, continued to 
test at another location. 

The Soviet Union is continuing its nuclear test- 
ing in the face of a resolution voted by the United 
Nations General Assembly urging the parties in the 
Geneva negotiations not to undertake further test- 
ing of nuclear weapons while these negotiations are 
in progress. 

This action by the Soviet Union relieves the 
United States from any obligation under its offer 
to suspend nuclear weapons tests. However, we 
shall continue suspension of such tests for the time 
being, and we understand that the United Kingdom 
will do likewise. We hope that the Soviet Union 
will also do so. 

If there is not shortly a corresponding renuncia- 
tion by the Soviet Union, the United States will be 
obliged to reconsider its position. 

The United States will, of course, persevere in 
the negotiations at Geneva to reach sound agree- 
ment for controlled suspension of nuclear testing. 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 











A. They were certainly under no iegal obliga- 
tion at all. We had made a proposal, and they 
had not accepted it. Of course the United Na- 
tions had adopted a resolution? which requested 
the nations that were participating in the Geneva 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1958, p. 791. 


talks not to test during the period of the talks, 
and there was a hope that the Soviet Union would 
comply with that. But we cannot in fairness 
charge them with bad faith in having continued 
to conduct the tests. They are entirely free to 
do so if they want to and if they want to accept 
the consequences of having done so. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, one of the provisos that 
President Eisenhower put on the October 31 
Geneva talks was that the Russians quit testing 
after Octobe 313 Now they have started up 
again. What effect does this have on the talks? 
Will they ge forward now? 


A. The talks will continue to go forward, as 
the President said in his statement. I do not 
think we have ever attached a proviso in the sense 
that we would not have the talks unless they 
agreed to suspend testing while the talks were 
going on. We expressed hope they would do so 
and offered ourselves to do it. But we did not in 
fact say we would break cff the talks if they 
tested. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in case the United States re- 
sumes testing, will the talks then continue? 


A. As far as we are concerned, yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what do you have in mind 
when you say they are free to continue testing if 
they want to accept the consequences? What 
consequences ? 


A. The consequences of, first, what I think will 
be condemnation in the Mnited Nations for having 
rejected the plea of the United Nations, embodied 
in a resolution; then the consequences of what I 
thing will be worldwide condemnation for having 
resumed testing at this time, which certainly does 
not help the atmosphere at Geneva; and finally 
the consequences of the United States perhaps 
itself resuming testing—and the United King- 
dom. 


Progress on Disarmament 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the issue of disarmament 
doesn’t seem to have made any material progress, 
18 years since the end of the war, outside of a 
difference of emphasis on weapons. Do you see 
candidly any real opportunity for breaking the 


* For text of President Eisenhower's statement of Aug. 
22, 1958, see ibid., Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 
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stalemate as long as both sides maintain the posi- 
tion they do? 


A. I think progress has been made in that, for 
the first time, we are now, on at least two aspects 
of the matter, getting down to what you might 
call “brass tacks” talks. There have long been 
talks in terms of generalities. But never yet have 
we gotten to a point where we were actually 
sitting down and discussing the matter in detail. 

I admit that the current talks at Geneva on 
suspension of testing have not yet advanced as 
rapidly as we would have liked. But we did have 
a meeting of the experts and an agreement of the 
experts as to how that phase of the matter could 
be handled.* We are starting in a day or two the 
discussions about the prevention of surprise 
attack, at least from a technical standpoint there. 

I attach a great deal of importance to that. If 
we could really get some satisfactory areas in 
which we could at least reduce materially the risk 
of massive surprise attack, that in my opinion 
would contribute more to peace and more to dis- 
armament than any other measures. I think 
then, as fear began to die away, people would feel 
they could dispense with some of the arms which 
they now feel they have to have when the danger 
is so omnipresent and so sudden as it now is. So 
I think. progress is being made. I admit that it 
has been made at what you might call a snail’s 
pace. But I do not feel discouraged about the 
topic. 


Situation in the Middle East 

Q. Mr. Secretary, since you met with us last 
the last British troops have left Jordan and the last 
American troops left Lebanon earlier than that. 
Now we have many disturbing reports from the 
area, particularly Iraq and from the plan of King 
Hussein to go on vacation from Jordan Monday 
[November 10]. In the light of these things I 
wonder if you could evaluate the situation as you 
see it now in the Middle East and what effect you 
feel there was of our temporary presence in that 
area. 

A. The going in of the United States troops to 
Lebanon and of the United Kingdom troops to 
Jordan in response to the appeals of those two 
Governments had in itself, I think, a very great 


‘For text of the report adopted by the conference of 
technical experts, see ibid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 453. 
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effect in giving reassurance to small countries in 
the world that if they felt imperiled they could 
get help. If those appeals had been rejected the 
consequences in much of the world, and particu- 
larly in the case of the small countries of the 
world, would have been disastrous. So the first 
great gain from going in was that we did not 
reject a plea under circumstances which would 
have led almost all of the small nations which 
felt in jeopardy to feel that t’:cy were isolated, 
alone, and helpless and that they had better not 
really try to maintain their own independence. 
Now that is result number one. 

Then you have the fact that, as a result of their 
being there, the situation was brought, at our re- 
quest, to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and the Arab countries finally got together 
and produced a resolution which was satisfactory 
both to the U. A. R., on the one side, and to Leb- 
anon and Jordan on the other side.’ This was 
designed to stabilize the situation. While that 
resolution may not have been wholly carried out in 
the spirit in which we had hoped it would be, it has 
to a considerable extent been carried out. Cer- 
tainly Lebanon is not being subjected to external 
pressures and threats as it had been previously. 
The situation in Jordan seems to be more stable 
than it was. The blockade of Jordan which was in 
effect at that time has been lifted so that Jordan 
is no longer isolated from the outer world. 

Now, of course, we never expected that our go- 
ing in there was going to solve all the problems 
of the Middle East, and they have not been solved. 
But two major things that I mentioned have been 
accomplished, namely, the demonstration that 
small countries can get help when they feel im- 
periled and, secondly, the actual situation in the 
Middle East, in my opinion, has been improved, 
although it is far from perfect at the present time. 


Mutual Security Program Funds 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the President on Wednesday, 
[November 5] appeared to exempt foreign aid 
from the economy prescription. Nevertheless, do 
you feel that his call for economies might affect the 
request of the Department for foreign aid when 
it goes to the Budget Bureau? 


A. As you know, we have always had trouble 
getting the funds which we thought necessary for 


* For text, see ibid., Sept. 15, 1958, p. 411. 





what you call foreign aid—what I would prefer to 
call our mutual security program. Our requests 
in that respect have almost uniformly been cut 
down rather sharply, particularly by the House of 
Representatives in the economic field. Now there 
is no doubt but what the budgetary position of 
the United States is going to lead people to look 
over every request carefully, and that applies to 
the executive as well as to the congressional end. 
I believe myself that the case that can be made for 
a continuance of a substantial mutual security pro- 
gram is so overwhelming, so clearly needed to pro- 
tect the United States in the cold war that is now 
being waged, that I believe that the executive will 
recommend and the Congress, I hope, will appro- 
priate sums which will be adequate to the need. 


Q. The incoming Congress, Mr. Secretary, to 
pursue that point a little bit farther, is repre- 
sented as being a good deal more liberal than the 
outgoing Congress. I think the voting records 
fairly demonstrate that the right wing of the Re- 
publican Party has given more resistance to for- 
eign aid than other factions—other sections—of 
either party. Would you assume from this that 
you were going to have alittle less trouble on this 
point with the Congress than you had with the 
85th? 

A. It could be, although I do not think that the 
record entirely bears out your comment that the 
principal difficulty came from the Republican side. 
I think that a larger percentage of Republicans, 
in the main, voted for us on these matters than 
did the Democrats. But that perhaps is beside 
the point, because we have a different Congress 
at the present time. If it is a fact, as you suggest, 
we will have less trouble, that is something I 
would certainly greet very warmly. (Laughter). 

Q. Mr. Secretary, does the United States plan 
to take action in the United Nations on the Soviet 
Union’s failure to comply with the resolution 
either by reporting its own action or by asking for 
a resolution of condemnation? 

A. I would say we do not have any present plans 
to ask for a resolution of condemnation. I would 
think that the condemnation which is going to 
come from the minds and hearts of the people 
there will be as effective as a resolution would be. 
Indeed, if we proposed a resolution I think it might 
be looked upon as though we were trying to make 
political capital out of something which I think 
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is a misfortune of the world and nothing to gloat 
about as providing political capital. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there was a report at the time 
that the Quemoy affair was somewhat hotter—that 
I believe two or perhaps four American military © 
personnel, who had been on Quemoy in a military 
group, were in a Chinese Nationalist plane which 
disappeared between Quemoy and Formosa. 
There have been some reports or some speculation 
that this plane was hijacked by the Communists 
and that these Americans may be prisoners in 
Communist China and that this issue has been 
raised by Mr. Beam at the Warsaw talks. Will 
you tell us whether that is correct? 


A. As far as I can recall, the issue has not been 
raised by Mr. Beam at the Warsaw talks. It has 
not been raised there. 


Q. Do we have any reason to believe that the 
plane was hijacked or did land? 


A. I think it is still highly speculative. 


U.S. Position on German Reunification 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in recent days you have been 
criticized in some West German newpapers for 
allegedly adopting too rigid a position regarding 
possible talks with Russia on the German problem. 
Could you sort of review your position on this at 
this time, sir? 

A. The position of the United States so far re- 
mains as it has been historically for the last few 
years and particularly as it was expressed in the 
joint communique which was issued as a result of 
the Geneva summit conference of 1955.° We take 
the position that the four powers, former occupy- 
ing powers, have the responsibility to bring about 
the reunification of Germany. That was agreed 
to then by the Soviet Union. It was also agreed 
that Germany should be reunified in freedom by 
free elections. We hold to that. Now as to the 
timing and the precise character of steps that are 
taken, we naturally take into account very much 
the views of the Federal Republic as to just how 
these matters should be handled. Even though it 
be the fact that from a juridical standpoint the 
four powers have the primary responsibility for 
the reunification of Germany, it is a fact that the 


*For text of the Directive to Foreign Ministers, see 
ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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Federal Republic is deeply involved, that we have 
very close and friendly ties with it, and we would 
naturally be very much influenced by its views 
as to the timing and form of any steps taken to 
bring about this reunification." 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I have some question about 
these Russian tests. Where in southern Russia 
were these tests conducted, and how long did we 
know about it? Was there some special reason 
for holding up the announcement until the anni- 
versary of the revolution? 


A. I don’t think I should identify the location 
any more accurately than was done by the state- 
ment by the AEC. As to the timing, I might say 
that the reason for the delay is that we first got 
this information, not as conclusive but highly 
probable, on, I think, Sunday night and Monday 
morning. We thought the decent thing to do was 
first to bring to the attention of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment the fact that we did have this informa- 
tion and to give them an opportunity to comment 
on it and to give any explanation that they 
wanted. So Ambassador Wadsworth, who did not 
get our cable in time on Monday to take it up on 
Monday, did see the head of the Soviet delegation 
the first thing on Tuesday morning [November 
4] and laid before him the information that we 
had. By that time it had also been confirmed 
from the United Kingdom sources. He asked 
whether they cared to make any comment or any 
explanation. And we thought we would wait for 
2 or 3 days to see whether or not they cared to 
make any explanation of their position. They 
apparently did not care to do so, or to make any 
comment, so we went ahead. But we allowed 
them 3 or 4—about 3 days—after we first knew of 
it and brought it to their attention to give them 
the first opportunity to explain if they wished. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, East German Communists 
have begun to say repeatedly that West Berlin 
belongs to East Germany and have begun to com- 
pare it to Quemoy. Do you see any potential 
danger in this kind of propaganda campaign? 


A. No. I see no danger in it, because, as I 
pointed out, we are most solemnly committed to 
hold West Berlin, if need be by military force. 

* For exchanges of notes with the Federal Republic and 
with the U.S.S.R. on the subject of German reunification, 


see ibid., Oct. 20, 1958, p. 613. 
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That is a very solemn and formal three-power 
commitment to which the United States stands 
bound. I think as long as we stand firm there, 
and the Communists know we will stand firm, that 
there is no danger to West Berlin. 


European Free-Trade Area 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the negotiations for the free- 
trade area in Europe are in progress, and I was 
wondering whether you could tell us what the 
American position toward those negotiations is. 


A. The United States supported strongly the 
creation of the common market between the six 
powers which are working together in a number 
of areas—the Coal and Steel Community, EURA- 
TOM, and so forth. We also favor the extension 
of lower tariff areas in other parts of the world, 
and we can see that, from the standpoint particu- 
larly of the United Kingdom and perhaps some 
other of the continental countries, there would 
be serious economic embarrassment if the common 
market developed anything like a high-tariff pro- 
tective policy as against these other countries of 
Europe. So an extension of the concept of low 
tariffs on a broader basis than the six-power basis 
is entirely in accord with our thinking. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, after Tuesday several Demo- 
cratic Party sources indicated that the sharply in- 
creased Democratically controlled Congress would 
demand a stronger voice in foreign policy. How 
do you approach this coming session in terms of 
your relations with the Hill? 

A. I think I have had more practical experience 
than any other living person with what can be 
called nonpartisanship or bipartisanship in for- 
eign policy. It goes back to the summer of 1944, 
when I came down here on behalf of Governor 
Dewey and met with Secretary Hull. I think that 
was the first time that this concept of nonpartisan- 
ship in foreign policy was given articulate enunci- 
ation. I carried on in behalf of Governor Dewey 
with the Democratic administration between 1944 
and 1948. In 1949 I was in the Senate, where I 
worked very hard, in fact I took a leading part, in 
helping to bring about the ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which had been submitted 
by the Democratic administration. And Senator 
Vandenberg and I drew up the first mutual mili- 
tary assistance program at the request of the ad- 
ministration. [Then I served under President 
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Truman in negotiating the Japanese peace treaty. ] 
And now as Secretary of State I have had 6 years, 
of which two-thirds have been working with a 
Democratic Congress. 

I am not worried at all about the partisanship 
of people with whom I deal, whether they are 
partisan Republicans or partisan Democrats, be- 
cause I don’t think any of them who have stature 
are going to introduce partisanship into foreign 
policy. Certainly all the indications are from the 
responsible leadership that there is not going to 
be this kind of partisanship. Everybody recog- 
nizes that foreign policy is an extremely important 
problem for the United States. We are engaged 
in what is often called a “cold war”; certainly it 
is a struggle of immense importance to the United 
States. Our future hangs on it. This adminis- 
tration, through the President, has the primary 
constitutional authority to take the day-by-day 
decisions, and you can only speak with one voice. 
But before you utter that voice there should be 
consultation with the congressional Members who 
are interested and qualified to speak on foreign 
policy. I do not have any concern at all about the 
ability of the United States to carry forward a 
foreign policy for peace and security of the United 
States with this forthcoming Democratic 
Congress. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the past on that question 
you have invited certain prominent Democrats 
who were in the Congress or have been in the Con- 
gress to come and help you out with various mat- 
ters in the State Department. Do you have any 
similar plans to do that? 


A. No, but my mood is just the same as it has 
always been. I have no concrete plans. 


General de Gaulle’s Suggestions 


Q. Mr. Secretary, General Charles de Gaulle 
reportedly has proposed closer consultation among 
the Big Three allies in problems outside the NATO 
area. I wonder if you could comment on that and 
how it might affect the alliance itself if it were put 
in operation. 


A. General de Gaulle has made certain sugges- 
tions primarily to President Eisenhower and to 
Prime Minister Macmillan, and those are known 
to other members of NATO. There has been a 
good deal of informal discussion about them, and 
there will be more discussion about them. The 
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suggestions touch upon problems which we all 
recognize to be problems. ‘The world is so inter- 
connected now that we all recognize that it’s diffi- 
cult to deal with these matters on a purely regional 
basis and that a threat of war anywhere is a threat 
of war everywhere and that defense everywhere 
is necessary for defense anywhere. And we have 
made important steps in recognition of that prin- 
ciple as a result—primarily it came about, I think, 
as a result of a speech which I made in New York 
before the Associated Press luncheon 214 years 
ago. That was followed by the appoint.inent of 
the “Three Wise Men” and their report.® And 
since then there have been going on consultations 
in NATO of a much broader character. 

We have been having consultations much more 
fully with the representatives of the Organization 
of American States and with the SEATO coun- 
tries. There is developing a liaison which was au- 
thorized at the NATO “summit” meeting between 
NATO and other collective-security organizations, 
and this is a further push in a direction in which 
we are already going. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, General de Gaulle’s proposals 
have been interpreted by some as suggesting that 
the United States, Britain, and France in effect 
set themselves up as a super directorate which 
would mastermind Western strategy. Is that so, 
and if it is what would you think of such a con- 
cept? 

A. Well, I would say that it is not quite in order 
for me to discuss the letter here because the letter 
is a private communication. But I do not myself 
interpret the French proposal as a proposal to set 
up a sort of superdirectorate of the world. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Letters of Credence 


Bolivia 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Bolivia, 
Manuel Barrau Peldez, presented his credentials 
to President Eisenhower on October 31. For texts 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 658. 


® Tbid., Apr. 30, 1956, p. 706. 
* For text of the report, see ibid., Jan. 7, 1957, p. 18. 
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Denmark 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Denmark, 
Kield Gustav Knuth-Winterfeldt, presented his 
credentials to President Eisenhower on October 
31. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 659. 


Greece 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Greece, 
Alexis S. Liatis, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on October 31. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 657. 


Luxembourg 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Luxem- 
bourg, Georges Heisbourg, presented his cre- 
dentials to President Eisenhower on October 31. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 656. 


Western Experts Named for Talks 
on Preventing Surprise Attack 


Following is an exchange of notes between the 
Governments of the United States and the Soviet 
Union concerning a meeting of technical experts 
to study methods to lessen the danger of surprise 
military attack scheduled to begin at Geneva on 
November 10, together with a Department an- 
nouncement of the full group of U.S. experts. 


U.S. NOTE OF NOVEMBER 7! 


The Embassy of the United States presents its 
compliments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has 
the honor to refer to note 76/OSA of November 1, 
1958 regarding the conference of experts on the 
question of reducing the possibility of surprise at- 
tack beginning November 10 in Geneva. 

The United States is gratified that the question 
of the time and place of the convening of the con- 
ference is agreed. 

With regard to the question of participation in 


Delivered to the Soviet Foreign Office at Moscow on 
Nov. 7 (press release 677 dated Nov. 8). 
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the conference, the United States recalls that it 
stated in its note of October 10? that “it would be 
appropriate to include experts from countries 
other than the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in order to provide the 
broadest possible base of technical experience 
under varying conditions”. In accordance with 
this principle the note further declared that “For 
the Western countries, there will be experts from 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, Italy and possibly other countries”. 

In this connection, the Embassy transmits here- 
with the names of the experts presently designated 
and referred to in paragraph four of its note num- 
ber 372 of October 10: 


From the United States: 


Mr. William C. Foster 
Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky 
General Otto P. Weyland 


From the United Kingdom: 


General Sir Robert Mansergh 
Air Vice Marshal W. C. Sheen 
Mr. E. C. Williams 


From France: 


Mr. Pierre de Leusse 
General Pierre Genevey 
Mr. Michel LeGendre 


From Canada: 


Mr. L. Dana Wilgress 

Mr. J. A. McCordick 

Air Commodore Wilfred W. Bean 
From Italy: 


Mr. Paolo Bmilio Taviant 
Lt. General Sergio Lalatta 
Mr. Luca Dainelli 

The United States wishes to emphasize that 
the participation in the proposed conference 
should be arranged on the basis of ability to con- 
tribute to the successful achievement of the objec- 
tives of the conference, and not on the basis of 
“equal representation”, which the United States 
considers to be neither a “principle” nor a relevant 
basis of organization of the conference. With 
this understanding, the United States notes that 
representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, A1- 


? For the Sept. 15-Oct. 10 exchange of notes, see BULLE- 
TIN of Oct. 27, 1958, p. 648. 
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bania, and perhaps other countries will also take 


part in the conference. 

With respect to the Soviet statement that the 
work of the conference of experts “should be di- 
rected to vorking out practical recommendations 
on measures for prevention of surprise attack in 
conjunction with definite steps in the field of dis- 
armament”, the United States assumes that de- 
cisions as to measures of disarmament which 
might accompany measures designed to reduce the 
possibility of surprise attack are political in 
nature and would, accordingly, be outside of the 
scope of the present conference, which would be 
held without prejudice to the respective positions 
of the Governments concerned as to the timing 
and interdependence of such measures. 


SOVIET NOTE OF NOVEMBER 1? 


Unofficial translation 
No. 76/OSA 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. in 
connection with the note of the Embassy of the U.S.A. 
number 372 of 10 October 1958 has the honor to state the 
following: 

The Soviet Government notes the agreement of the 
Government of the U.S.A. with the proposal set forth in 
the note of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 
of 15 September this year in regard to having a con- 
ference of experts on the question of prevention of surprise 
attack beginning at Geneva on 10 November 1958. Thus, 
the question of the time and place of convening the con- 
ference can be considered agreed. 

The Soviet Government takes cognizance of the report 
contained in the note of the Embassy of the U.S.A. of 
10 October above and the fact that, on the part of the 
Western powers, besides representatives of the U.S.A., 
representatives of Great Britain, France, Canada, and 
Italy, and perhaps, other countries, will take part in the 
said conference. Considering that the principle of equal 
representation has been set as a basis for carrying out 
the conference, the Soviet Government reports that repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Albania, and perhaps, other countries, will take 
part in the conference. 

As far as the talks of this conference are concerned, 
the Soviet Government confirms its position on this 
question set forth in the note of 15 September and con- 
siders that the work of the forthcoming conference of 
experts should be directed to working out practical rec- 
ommendations on measures for prevention of surprise 
attack in conjunction with definite steps in the field of 
disarmament. 


Moscow, 1 November 1958 


* Delivered to the U.S. Embassy at Moscow on Nov. 1. 


LIST OF U.S. EXPERTS 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 8 (press release 678) that the following will 
participate as experts from the United States to 
the technical discussions on the problem of sur- 
prise attack to be held at Geneva beginning No- 
vember 10, 1958: 


Chairman and Senior U.S. Expert 
William ©. Foster, former Deputy Secretary of Defense 


Special Assistant to the Chairman 


Rear Adm. Paul Dudley, USN, Joint Strategic Survey 
Council, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Department of Defense 


United States Erperts 

George B. Kistiakowsky, member of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee 

Gen. Otto P. Weyland, USAF, commander, Tactical Air 
Command 


Senior Advisers 

Lt. Gen. Francis H. Griswold, USAF, vice commander in 
chief, Strategic Air Command 

Albert C. Hill, president, Institute for Defense Analyses, 
Washington, D.C. 

Julius C. Holmes, Department of State 

Vice Adm. Stuart H. Ingersoll, USN, president, Naval 
War College 

Jerome B. Wiesner, member of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee 

Lt. Gen. Edward T. Williams, USA, deputy commanding 
general, Continental Army Command 


Advisers 

T. C. Bazemore, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Stephen Benedict, United States Information Agency 

Jeremy Blanchet, Department of State 

Lt. Col. Raymond ©. Brymer, USAF 

Lt. Col. Francis R. Cappelletti, USAF 

Capt. J. B. Carroll, USN 

Lt. Col. Robert H. Clagett, Jr., USA 

Col. Vincent T. Ford, USAF 

Capt. S. B. Frankel, USN 

Richard L. Garwin, International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

James Goodby, Atomic Energy Commission 

Sidney Graybeal, Department of Defense 

Col. Paul J. Heran, USAF 

William A. Higinbotham, Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, Upton, N.Y. 

M. EB. Davis, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Col. J. E. Kelsey, USA 

Lt. Col. Kenneth M. Lemley, USA 

Lt. Col. Robert P. Lukeman, USAF 

Andrew Marshal, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 

John M. Maury, Department of Defense 

Vincent V. McRae, Operations Research Office, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Bethesda, Md. 
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John M. McSweeney, Department of State 

William H. Minshull, Jr., Office of the Special Assistant 
to the President for Science and Technology 

Comdr. William R. Munroe, USN 

Max S. Oldham, Department of the Air Force 

Comdr. O. H. Perry, USN 

George E. Pugh, Institute for Defense Analyses, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Col. Fred Rhea, USAF 

Henry S. Rowen, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Col. Eugene T. Seaburn, USA 

Col. Robert N. Smith, USAF 


Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Department of State 

Lt. Col. Harry E. Tabor, USAF 

Col. Charles E. Taylor, USAF 

Capt. J. G. Tibbetts, USN 

Lawrence D. Weiler, Department of State 

Albert D. Wheelon, Space Technology Laboratory, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Albert Wohlstetter, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


Secretary of Group 
Fred J. Galanto, Department of State 


Soviet Foreign Economic Policy and Its Implications 


by Under Secretary Dillon* 


It is a pleasure to participate in your discussions 
of Soviet economic strategy and its implications 
for the American business community. As the 
first speaker on your agenda, I shall attempt to 
“set the stage” by providing a general perspective 
on Soviet foreign economic relations, which differ 
so radically from free-world patterns. In so do- 
ing I shall have to indulge in a bit of history. 


Organization of Soviet Foreign Trade 


We can begin with the familiar fact that all 
aspects of the Soviet economy are under the total 
control of the Government and the Communist 
Party and are directed in accordance with a cen- 
trally determined plan. Government monopoly 
of foreign trade is essential to this scheme of 
things. This was recognized from the outset by 
the authors of the Bolshevik revolution, who na- 
tionalized Russia’s foreign trade by decree in 
April 1918. Foreign trade was considered one of 
the “commanding heights” of economic activity, 
and total monopoly was established to insulate the 
Soviet economy from the outside “capitalist 
world.” 

This is a central fact the importance of which 
cannot be overemphasized. It has set the Soviet 


1 Address made before the American Management Asso- 
ciation at New York, N. ¥. on Nov. 5 (press release 663 


dated Nov. 4). 
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economy apart as a closed or exclusive system, 
dedicated to forced-draft industrialization and 
developed in virtual isolation from world market 
forces. For example, no frame of reference exists 
by which internal prices and costs can be meas- 
ured against those in the outside world. Inter- 
national trade is conducted in terms of foreign 
prices, with settlements in foreign currencies. 
The ruble exchange rate is arbitrary and meaning- 
less. Tariffs and trade controls, and such con- 
cepts as most-favored-nation treatment and dump- 
ing, lose their conventional meaning when applied 
to this type of economy. As a matter of basic 
principle, internal transfers of goods and services 
which take place under state directives are en- 
tirely different from transactions with the outside 
world. Foreign trade is used as an instrument 
which is manipulated to serve the purposes of the 
internal economic plan and the requirements of 
foreign political strategy. 

Economists would describe this system as “au- 
tarky.” Webster defines it as “a policy of estab- 
lishing independence of imports from other 
countries.” In a world of changing technology, 
however, autarky does not mean complete absence 
of trade. The Soviet Union recognizes that im- 
ports—notably capital goods—are desirable for 
accelerating industrial growth or for obtaining 
prototypes for copying. The Soviet Union also 
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uses imports to procure certain tropical products 
and to make up for insufficiencies in planned 
production. 

Soviet exports are likewise subordinated to the 
internal plan. They are viewed as a means of 
payment for imports and as a means of disposing 
of temporary surpluses. Both imports and ex- 
ports are also used increasingly as instruments of 
foreign policy in Soviet relations with selected 
target countries. 

Within the framework of this broad approach 
to foreign economic relations, the monolithic So- 
viet trade organization is able to pursue essen- 
tially different policies in the three major areas 
into which Soviet economic policy has divided the 
world: the Communist bloc, the industrialized 
countries, and the underdeveloped areas. 

The formation of the Communist bloc following 
the Second World War added a new dimension 
to Soviet foreign economic policy. Within the 
area under Soviet hegemony the policy of autarky 
could be relaxed in order to orient the economies 
of Eastern Europe toward the Soviet Union, with 
whom trade had been of little importance before 
the war. The thoroughness with which this pol- 
icy was carried out is illustrated by the fact that 
intrabloc trade now accounts for about three- 
quarters of total foreign trade of the U.S.S.R., 
about two-thirds of the total trade of the Eastern 
European satellites, and about three-fourths of 
that of Communist China. 

It is important to bear this in mind when inter- 
preting recent Soviet statistics, which portray the 
Soviet Union as the sixth country in world trade, 
with a claimed turnover of $8.3 billion. Actually, 
Soviet exports to countries outside the Com- 
munist bloc in 1957 were only on a level with those 
of Denmark—slightly over a billion dollars. 


Soviet Trade With the West 


Let us now consider the conduct of Soviet trade 
with the industrialized countries of the West. 

Here the policy of autarky has been apparent 
from the very beginning of the Soviet regime. By 
tapping the more advanced technology of the West 
in the late twenties and early thirties, the Soviet 
Union was able to gain years in terms of economic 
development. American as well as German and 
British firms participated in the early stages of 
the Soviet industrial drive. 

To pay for these imports the Soviet Union sold 
large quantities of raw materials, principally 
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grain. This was at a time when world markets 
were particularly depressed and when the collec- 
tivization of Soviet agriculture was creating star- 
vation conditions in the Russian and Ukrainian 
countryside which led to the death of millions of 
peasants. The Soviet monopoly of foreign trade 
permitted the sale of these raw materials at lower 
than prevailing world prices without the need to 
reckon the domestic costs. 

The large volume of imports in the early 
thirties gave a substantial boost to Soviet indus- 
trial production. But the consequences of autarky 
were soon manifested. Despite the rapid growth 
of the internal economy, trade had dropped by 
1938 to one-third of its prewar level. This was 
especially notable in trade relations with the 
United States: From a peak of more than $100 
million in 1930 and 1931, Soviet imports from this 
country fell to $12 million in 1932. Following 
our recognition of the Soviet Union in 1938, their 
purchases in this country again began to increase 
but remained far below earlier peak levels until 
the Second World War, when, as you recall, this 
country provided $10 billion in lend-lease and 
UNRRA [U.N. Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration] assistance to the Soviets during the war 
and immediate postwar period. 

From about 1947 until Stalin’s death, the level 
of Soviet trade with the West again declined 
drastically. Soviet propaganda has consistently 
sought to place the blame for this drop on West- 
ern strategic trade controls. In truth the respon- 
sibility must be laid to deliberate Soviet policies 
connected with the formation of the bloc economic 
system and Soviet cold-war tactics. 

Following Stalin’s death the new Soviet leaders 
found it necessary for internal economic as well 
as internal political reasons to ease the extreme 
rigidity with which these policies had been ap- 
plied. Trade with the West became more attrac- 
tive in support of Soviet technological and indus- 
trial development. Between 1953 and 1957 Soviet 
exports to Western Europe and North America 
increased two and a half times and their imports 
from these countries twofold. But the total of 
this trade remained very small in comparison with 
overall free-world trade, and, as before, their pri- 
mary objective was the importation of capital 
goods to support the development of their do- 
mestic economy, paid for by exports of raw ma- 
terials and semimanufactures. 
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Recently the Soviet leaders announced some of 
the main goals for the forthcoming 7-year plan 
which makes clear their determination to under- 
take another major expansion of basic industrial 
plant. This will, of necessity, involve a large 
volume of capital construction. In consequence 
the Soviet leaders have apparently embarked on 
a major campaign to increase foreign purchases 
of equipment and technology for industries which 
they had hitherto neglected. Current Soviet in- 
terest appears to be focused on the chemical indus- 
try, with special emphasis on the petrochemical 
field. Their interest also includes technology and 
equipment related to tire manufacture, certain 
types of construction equipment, and mining 
machinery. 

What we may therefore soon be witnessing is 
a repetition of the Soviet import pattern of the 
early thirties. Khrushchev himself has openly 
stated the purposes of such an import campaign. 
“It would also be expedient to order part of this 
equipment in the capitalist countries,” he stated. 
“The Soviet Union will be given the opportunity 
for quicker fulfillment of its program for the con- 
struction of new chemical enterprises without 
wasting time on creation of plans and mastering 
the production of new types of equipment.” 

As you know, Mr. Khrushchev has addressed a 
letter to President Eisenhower proposing a sig- 
nificant expansion of U.S.—Soviet trade, possibly 
amounting to “several billion dollars over the 
next several years.” He further suggested the 
possibility of long-term credits fiom this 
country.’ 

It seems apparent that the U.S.S.R. desires to 
incur a substantial import surplus with the West 
to be paid for in installments over a longer period 
of time by its traditional raw-materials exports. 
This means that the United States and the other 
industrialized countries of the West have, in effect, 
been invited to finance the continuing rapid ex- 
pansion of the Soviet economy in new fields—in 
exchange for deferred payments in raw materials 
which are, by and large, competitive with free- 
world production. 

There is a limit to the degree to which existing 
Soviet raw-materials exports can be developed to 
obtain the needed foreign exchange. The Soviet 


2? For an exchange of correspondence between President 
Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev, see BuLLeTin of 
Aug. 4, 1958, p. 200. 
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Union has, therefore, recently entered the Euro- 
pean market as a new supplier of such commodi- 
ties as tin and aluminum at prices below the going 
market. The results have been particularly 
severe in the case of tin, where such traditional 
exporting countries as Bolivia, Malaya, and Indo- 
nesia have been seriously injured. 

The Soviet use of domestic surpluses of bulk 
commodities to increase exports is traditional. 
This is, of course, the simplest technique for a 
state trading monopoly. It does not involve an 
investment in trade development and avoids the 
need for advertising, earning a reputation for 
quality, establishing servicing and spare-parts 
systems, and achieving the degree of commercial 
flexibility necessary in the case of manufactured 
products. 


Soviet Economic Offensive 


Finally, we come to the newest phase of Soviet 
economic relations, which has been described in 
detail in a recent publication of the Department 
of State, The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in 
the Less Developed Countries This is the area 
in which the political uses of Soviet foreign eco- 
nomic policy emerge most clearly. Briefly, the 
story is as follows: 

In 1954 the Soviet leaders turned to an aspect 
of foreign economic policy which they had pre- 
viously been unable to implement—the economic 
penetration of underdeveloped countries. By 
1954 the international picture had changed: Many 
economically underdeveloped countries had 
achieved independence. The “revolution of rising 
expectations” was sweeping Asia, Africa, and the 
Near and Middle East. The new forces of na- 
tionalism were accompanied by political insta- 
bility and international tensions. In short, an 
excellent opportunity for Soviet penetration had 
developed. Blocked from achieving their goal of 
world domination through force, the Soviet lead- 
ers turned their attention to the underdeveloped 
countries, which they believe offer them their 
major opportunity for the achievement of Com- 
munist ambitions. 

The Soviet economic offensive in these lands 
has rapidly gathered momentum, spreading from 
Afghanistan and India to the Arab countries, 


* Department of State publication 6632; for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.; price 60 cents. 
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Southeast Asia, Indonesia, and, more recently, 
to Latin America. Together with its satellites 
and Communist China, the Soviet Union in a 
period of 4 years has extended over $2 billion in 
credits to the underdeveloped countries of the 
free world. In the same period the total trade 
turnover of the Communist bloc with the under- 
developed countries, while still small, has about 
doubled, reaching a total of $1.7 billion in 1957. 
These substantial gains have been accompanied 
by skillful propaganda, the spread of highly pub- 
licized, bilateral trade agreements, extensive bloc 
participation in trade fairs, the subsidization of 
dealers, and commercial activities by bloc 
embassies. 

The predominantly political motivation of this 
campaign, particularly with respect to the Soviet 
Union, is apparent. The Soviet leaders have 
frankly admitted this. With their recent state- 
ments on the suspension of credits to Yugoslavia, 
the myth of “mutual profitability” was cast aside. 
The Soviets themselves have stated that extension 
of credit covering the export of capital equipment 
to the underdeveloped countries is obviously not 
mutually profitable. Indeed, such a program runs 
counter to the traditional Soviet policy of import- 
ing capital equipment and exporting raw materi- 
als. The new program of aid to underdeveloped 
countries, therefore, is emerging as a strategic 
departure in Soviet foreign economic policy in 
support of political objectives. 

Most certainly the Russians are not engaged in 
a race with us to see who will contribute more to 
the economic development of these countries. The 
last thing in the world the Soviet leaders wish to 
prove is that successful economic development can 
be achieved in a non-Communist society. They 
are striving to provoke and capitalize on tensions 
between the underdeveloped nations and the in- 
dustrialized countries of the free world. Their 
long-range aim is to create the climate and atti- 
tudes most conducive to eventual Communist 
takeover. 

Economic weapons are, of course, only part of 
the arsenal which the Soviet leaders have em- 
ployed in the underdeveloped countries. The de- 
gree of influence Moscow has achieved in, for 
example, the Middle East could probably not 
have been brought about by the use of economic 


weapons alone. Credit extensions, arms sale, and 
Pp ’ 9 
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trade promotion were accompanied by opportun- 
istic Soviet political and propaganda activity 
calculated to inflame local passions and to main- 
tain a continuing situation of crisis. But the use 
of economic weapons on a large scale was an es- 
sential element in this concerted effort. 


Conclusions 


Now let us turn to the future. What will prob- 
ably be the main lines of Soviet economic policy # 
How may we expect the expanding Soviet economy 
to affect the free world? What courses of action 
should be pursued by our Government and by 
private enterprise to meet the Soviet challenge? 
Let me mention some of the main points which 
need to be considered. 


Industrialized Free-W orld Countries 

First, the industrialized countries: 

Here we can expect that the Soviets will con- 
tinue to talk of the possibilities of huge increases 
in trade. However, the principal Soviet objective 
will continue to be the procurement of advanced 
types of capital equipment and industrial plant in 
pursuit of the traditional objectives of economic 
self-sufficiency. The expansion of Soviet exports 
in turn will be governed by the need to obtain the 
required means of payment and will consist large- 
ly of industrial raw materials and fuels. Thus 
the thrust of Soviet competition will fall mainly 
on the less developed countries and, to a degree, 
on other nations, such as Canada, which are the 
normal suppliers of similar products to the indus- 
trialized nations. This has recently been demon- 
strated in the case of primary metals such as tin, 
aluminum, and platinum, as well as by Soviet 
efforts to market petroleum products in Western 
Europe. 

It is also to be expected that both Soviet sales 
and purchases will continue to be erratic with 
respect to specific items and countries. In Soviet 
economic planning foreign trade will continue to 
be regarded as marginal or residual in character. 
This is inherent in the nature of the Communist 
economic system. Thus, while Soviet foreign 
trade can be expected to expand with the growth 
of its economy, the disruptive effects of Soviet 
trade policies may increase. If this should prove 
to be so, the free-world nations might be led to 
consult on appropriate measures to deal with such 
threats to their markets. 
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The United States 

With regard now to the United States: 

In view of the leading position of our country 
in the field of advanced industrial technology, it 
can be expected that Soviet interest in procure- 
ment and construction contracts with American 
firms will be increasingly manifested. The United 
States would, of course, welcome an expansion of 
peaceful trade with the Soviet Union. President 
Eisenhower made this clear in his reply to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s letter of June 2 on the subject of 
trade. The President emphasized that expanded 
trade between our two countries could be of mu- 
tual benefit and could serve to improve our rela- 
tions in general. This would be especially true 
if trade were accompanied by broad contacts be- 
tween our peoples and a fuller exchange of in- 
formation and ideas aimed at promoting mutual 
understanding. 

However, a large-scale increase in our trade 
with the Soviets is unlikely for two reasons. First, 
the Soviets are not interested in purchasing our 
consumer goods. Second, the American market 


for traditional Soviet export products is quite 
limited. Thus, in the absence of substantial 
credits, there is no reason to believe that Soviet 
purchases could attain the magnitudes mentioned 


in recent Soviet statements. The United States 
is well supplied with industrial raw materials, 
either from its own resources or from established 
trade channels. Moreover, the Soviet Union’s ca- 
pacity to earn dollars or other convertible curren- 
cies is limited by their preference for the bilateral 
balancing of trade. 


The Underdeveloped Countries 

Finally, the underdeveloped countries: 

We can expect that the Soviet Union, with its 
growing industrial capabilities, will probably step 
up its economic penetration campaign. The fa- 
miliar devices of bilateral deals and long-term 
credits will be used even more intensively in the 
pursuit of Communist objectives in target coun- 
tries. 

The achievement of these designs, however, will 
depend less upon the volume of Soviet aid and 
trade than upon the economic health of the under- 
developed countries and the entire free world. 
This is fundamental. The support of progressive 
economic development within a sound and expand- 
ing free-world economy is precisely the objective 
of our Government. We seek to achieve this goal 
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in two ways: through international economic and 
financial institutions, in which all free-world 
countries collaborate, and through our own pro- 
grams, principally those conducted under the mu- 
tual security legislation and the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

I have just made an extensive trip on which I 
visited countries in North Africa, the Middle East, 
and South Asia, as well as European capitals. I 
have returned more than ever convinced of the 
vital issues at stake and the need for greater efforts 
all along the line. 

I can assure you that in face of these imperatives 
the free world is not standing still. In New Delhi 
I attended the meetings of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund.* Increased resources 
for economic development and for free-world fi- 
nancial stability will, I am confident, result from 
the resolutions adopted there. I also attended the 
current meeting of the parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in Geneva.° 
There plans are going forward for negotiations 
with a view to further reducing barriers to world 
trade. The atmosphere in both of these meetings 
was creative and constructive. 

As for our own programs, these are the major 
steps we must take: 


1. Continue the vigorous operation of our new 
Development Loan Fund, which began operations 
last January ; 

2. Continue the active lending operations of the 
Export-Import Bank; 

3. Intensify our participation in programs of 
technical cooperation ; 

4. Take a leading part in reducing barriers to 
world trade; 

5. Promote and strengthen collaboration be- 
tween Government and private enterprise in work- 
ing toward our objectives. 


It is this latter point which I now wish to stress. 
Government and intergovernmental measures are 
no substitute for the vitality and initiative of 
private enterprise. In this era of world economic 
expansion, American firms can and should play an 
increasingly active role. The American business 


‘For statements by Mr. Dillon and Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson at the New Delhi meeting, 
see BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1958, p. 793. 

°For a statement by Mr. Dillon at the Geneva meeting, 
see ibid., Nov. 10, 1958, p. 742. 
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community possesses unmatched financial and 
management resources which must be put to work 
on a mutually profitable basis in the newly emerg- 
ing nations if they are to develop their economies 
fully and successfully. 

I cannot stress enough that American firms must 
become more and more active in international in- 
vestment and trade. This is in their own interest 
as well as in the larger interest of the United States 
and the free world. Our Government will assist 
and support their efforts. In turn our Govern- 
ment looks today to the-business community for 
practical suggestions on ways to strengthen the 
collaboration between government and private en- 
terprise in working toward our objectives in the 
field of foreign economic relations—as well as sup- 
port for forward-looking legislation designed to 
achieve these objectives. 

General 

As a general proposition we can conclude that 
the free-world economy and private traders must 
reckon with the hard realities of the growing So- 
viet economy and the international policies of the 
Soviet state. The problems are essentially new in 
kind. They have arisen from the peculiar nature 
of Soviet economic relationships with the outside 
world inherent in the totalitarian controls of the 
Communist economy. The urgency of these prob- 
lems has increased because of the expansion of the 
Soviet economy and the growing national power 
of the U.S.S.R. 

I am sure that the discussions in this noteworthy 
conference will help to clarify the role which 
private enterprise as well as government can and 
must play in coping with the problems raised by 
Soviet economic expansion and that we can thus 
move ahead with increased certainty and under- 
standing. 


President Names U.S. Commission 
in Pan American Railway Congress 


The White House announced on October 27 that 
President Eisenhower had on that day appointed 
Daniel P. Loomis, president, Association of 
American Railroads, to be chairman of the U.S. 
National Commission in the Pan American Rail- 


way Congress Association, vice William T. Faricy, 
resigned. 

The following were appointed to be members of 
the U.S. National Commission in the Pan Ameri- 
can Railway Congress Association: William T. 
Faricy; Howard G. Freas, chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, vice Owen Clarke, 
resigned. 


President of El Salvador 
To Visit United States 


White House press release dated November 7 


As announced last July, President José Marfa 
Lemus of El Salvador will visit the United States 
at the invitation of President Eisenhower. 

Arriving on March 10, 1959, President Lemus 
will spend 3 days in Washington and then visit 
other cities in the United States. Other details 
concerning President Lemus’ itinerary will be an- 
nounced later. 


Tenth Anniversary of Founding 
of Free University of Berlin 


Message of Secretary Dulles? 


The free world honors the Free University of 
Berlin on the 10th anniversary of its founding. 
Its contribution to the intellectual life of Berlin 
and to the concept of free teaching and inquiry 
has been notable. 

Under difficult circumstances, your faculties and 
students have made outstanding contributions to 
developments in many fields of study and research. 
They have also demonstrated the value of a free 
exchange of ideas and unfettered debate among 
men exercising their God-given right to intellec- 
tual and spiritual development. 

Your friends in the United States are proud to 
have been able to contribute in some measure to 
your achievement. We observe your anniversary 
with a deep sense of admiration and gratitude. 


7Sent on Nov. 4 to Professor Gerhard Schenck, rector 
of the Free University of Berlin (press release 666). 
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A Contracted World 


by John Davis Lodge 
Ambassador to Spain * 


Since I had the honor of addressing your last 
convention in Madrid more than a year ago and 
speaking with you individually on the many 
aspects of the immensely important activity your 
work represents, my attention has been drawn 
time and again to the various facets of the world- 
wide movement of human beings in quest of new 
horizons. This we label simply “tourism.” I 
referred last year to the ever-increasing impor- 
tance of tourism in international affairs. As our 
country’s Ambassador in Spain, I have had many 
opportunities to confirm the truth of that 
observation. 

International cooperation is a keystone of 
United States foreign policy, which President 
Eisenhower has characterized as a “partnership 
program.” I particularly like this phrase because 
it defines the nature of our policy, the purpose it 
serves, and the spirit of the people on whose be- 
half it is pursued. By partnership the United 
States means working with other free nations for 
mutual progress, for common benefits, and, above 
all, for a durable peace. 

These aims, plainly stated, have a considerable 
bearing on the activities and purposes of your 
own splendid organization, Your activity in the 
development of international travel, in the pro- 
motion of international cooperation on travel and 
tourist matters, contributes to a greater movement 
of people and hence a better understanding and 
greater mutual respect. Travel is a mighty fac- 
tor in the “battle for men’s minds.” 

Tourism is an informal means through which 
people carry their ideas, their customs, their in- 


1 Address made before the 28th Annual World Travel 
Congress at New York, N.Y., on Nov. 7 (press release 
669 dated Nov. 6). 
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separable national traits and characteristics across 
oceans, mountains, rivers, and frontiers. The ul- 
timate result may well be the heartening dis- 
covery that differences among nations serve only 
to accentuate the common aspirations which ani- 
mate people the world over—peace, a decent 
standard of living, and the chance for their chil- 
dren to grow up in a world of increasing en- 
lightenment. 

One hundred and thirty-three years ago our 
own Daniel Webster had a vision of the world we 
are trying to forge today and which only free 
contact among the peoples of all nations is capable 
of forging. That his vision is only now beginning 
to take shape makes the stature of his intellect 
only greater, and greater the pride of America, 
his birthplace. Daniel Webster said : 


While nations are making separate and individual 
advances in improvement, they make, too, a common 
progress; like vessels on a common tide, propelled by 
the gales at different rates, according to their several 
structure and management, but all moved forward by 
one mighty current, strong enough to bear onward what- 
ever does not sink beneath it.... A chief distinction 
of the present day is a community of opinions and knowl- 
edge amongst men in different nations, existing in a de- 
gree heretofore unknown. Knowledge has, in our time, 
triumphed, and is triumphing, over distance, over differ- 
ence of languages, over diversity of habits, over prejudice, 
and over bigotry. The civilized and Christian world is 
fast learning the great lesson, that difference of opinion 
does not imply necessary hostility, and that all contact 
need not be war. The whole world is becoming a com- 
mon field for intellect to act in. Energy of mind, genius, 
power, wheresoever it exists, may speak out in any 
tongue, and the world will hear it. A great chord of 
sentiment and feeling runs through two continents, and 
vibrates over both. Every breeze wafts intelligence from 
country to country; every wave rolls it; all give it forth, 
and all in turn receive it. There is a vast commerce of 
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ideas; there are marts and exchanges of intellectual 
discoveries, and a wonderful fellowship of those indi- 
vidual intelligences which make up the mind and opinion 
of the age. 

Daniel Webster’s words of magic give body to 
an age-old dream the attainment of which is with- 
in our power and reach. No obstacles, no iron 
curtains will eventually deter human beings from 
the universal need to know one another, to clasp 
hands, to reach out to heaven, to seek their com- 
mon destiny. 

Man will travel, and man will find his fellow, 
wherever he may go. “I never met a man I 
didn’t like,” said Will Rogers. I believe that as 
a person broadens his experiences and deepens his 
knowledge he learns to understand, to enjoy and 
appreciate other customs, other sights, and other 
sounds and smells. His senses will awaken to a 
new and unsuspected world, and his spirit will 
soar to greater heights. Seneca, the Stoic philoso- 
pher who was born in Spain a few years before 
the birth of Christ and who was considered the 
wisest man in the Rome of his day, had this to 
say: “Voyage, travel and change of place impart 
vigor.” (Vectatio, iterque et mutata regio vigo- 
rem dant.) A simple, direct statement, which I 
have always found true. 


Seneca lived in Nero’s day and was, in fact, his 
teacher (which indicates how badly some lessons 
can be learned). Although traveling was no easy 
task in that day and age, “Many people,” said 
Seneca, “make long voyages to see some remote 


sight.” That certainly sounds familiar. And 
then there was Plutarch, the Greek philosopher, 
whose lifetime overlapped with Seneca’s and who 
wrote in his Moralia of those “globetrotters who 
spend the best part of their lives in inns or boats.” 

An inn or a boat was not then what it is today. 
Ships sailed when the weather, commercial con- 
venience, or both allowed. Passengers brought 
their own food and slept on deck. Indeed speed 
and comfort were not the order of the day, but 
still men moved. They moved for different rea- 
sons, as many and varied as our own. Perhaps 
one of the fastest trips of that time was that taken 
by messengers bearing the news of Nero’s death 
to Galba, then commanding the Roman army in 
Spain. Those messengers covered 332 miles in 
36 hours. All the while Galba was doing a bit of 
traveling himself—marching toward Rome. Yes, 
he became Emperor but was assassinated a few 
months later. 
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Economic Value of International Travel 


But let us leave the travels and woes of ancient 
times and concentrate on our own time and its chal- 
lenges. 

There is in the world today an economic battle- 
field we cannot ignore. 

The economic value of international travel is 
one of the best answers to Mr. Khrushchev’s 
promise to “bury us.” Tourism has become in 
many countries, Spain among them, one of the 
principal, if not the principal, means of earning 
badly needed dollars and other foreign currencies. 
Our friends and allies need these dollars to buy 
goods from our factories and food from our farms 
in order to expand their economies and provide 
their citizens with more adequate standards of 
living. Consequently, increasing international 
travel is a matter of prime importance in increas- 
ing international trade. 

The future vistas of world travel, whether from 
the point of view of international economics, inter- 
national understanding, or international pleasure, 
are both breathtaking and exciting. Distances 
are shrinking as newer, faster, and more reliable 
means of transportation are developed. Hereto- 
fore remote places are brought within easier reach. 
And, as economic conditions improve and social 
conditions grow better, more people have more 
time and greater financial ability to travel. Thus 
we have the very welcome cycle of better economic 
conditions stimulating more and broader travel 
and the increased travel contributing in turn to 
better economic conditions. 


Spanish Travel Industry 


These general observations are all applicable to 
Spain. For that reason, in the development of 
our mutual economic programs with Spain our 
country has had asympathetic ear for the develop- 
ment needs of the Spanish tourist and travel in- 
dustry. 

Thanks to the cooperation of your organization, 
we have already sent Spanish officials to study 
travel and tourist developments in the United 
States. We expect to send more. We expect the 
arrival in Spain shortly of one or two American 
consultants in tourism to work jointly with their 
Spanish colleagues on a study of the ways and 
means by which tourism in Spain can be further 
increased. We have also continued to provide 
financial aid for Spain’s own efforts to improve 
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and modernize its railroads, highways, and air- 
ways, which will make them more pleasant, more 
comfortable, and safer for the tourist and resident 
alike. 

Perhaps even more important, we have just con- 
cluded with our Spanish friends agreements for 
the loan of 5% billion pesetas—the equivalent of 
$138 million—derived from the sale of United 
States surplus agricultural products.2 We are 
now discussing with them the use of a substantial 
part of these funds for the improvement and ex- 
pansion of Spanish tourist facilities. 

I hasten to add that Spain has already moved 
ahead on its own to expand its hotel facilities 
available for tourists. Some 37 new hotels in 
tourist areas have been erected by private entre- 
preneurs during the past year. The Spanish 
Government itself has added two more paradors 
to its attractive chain of Government-operated 
hotels and inns—many of which have ancient, 
storied, and historical associations. Three more 


of these paradors are scheduled to be opened before 
the start of next year’s tourist season. In addition, 
39 new and pleasant camping sites for those who 
like to do their traveling in a rough-and-ready 
manner or onan economy budget have been added. 

I know that you will be as pleased as I am to 


learn that official Spanish statistics for the first 6 
months of this year show an increase of 30 percent 
in the number of United States tourists visiting 
Spain. Seventy-one thousand Americans visited 
Spain in the first half of 1957; 93,000 in the first 
half of 1958. This means in relative terms that 
some 22,000 more Americans have a better knowl- 
edge and a better understanding of Spain and have 
also helped Spain’s economy with the dollars they 
have spent. In addition, there has been an in- 
crease of almost 12 percent in the number of 
American transit tourists who have spent a night 
or two in Spain enroute to other destinations. 

For Spanish tourism as a whole these figures 
show an increase of nearly 17 percent for the first 
half of this year. One million, nine hundred 
eighty-two thousand tourists visited Spain this 
year through the month of July, as compared to 
one million, six hundred and ninety-seven thou- 
sand last year. 

ASTA’s [American Society of Travel Agents] 
last convention in Madrid was, in a very large 
measure, responsible for this welcome increase in 


* See p. 826. 
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Spain’s tourist and travel business. Your client— 
the American tourist—will not be disappointed if 
you continue to place Spain high among your 
recommendations. It’s a land of dramatic beauty, 
varied sights, and reasonable prices. But most of 
all, the perceptive traveler will discover the grace 
and charm and friendliness of a gallant people 
who are hard at work to build their economy and 
improve their lot, people who are joined with us in 
a common effort to defend our world against the 
Communist marauders who are seeking to conquer 
us. 

In our struggle for a peaceful and a better 
world we must not forget that we cannot go it 
alone; we cannot do it all ourselves. We must 
work with our friends to achieve these objectives. 
Unless we do, the kind of progressive and peace- 
ful world development so earnestly desired by all 
will be but a fragile dream. In this effort we are 
indeed fortunate that Spain and our own country 
are linked together in a series of mutual agree- 
ments which have proved and which, I know, will 
continue to prove useful and of a great value to 
both our countries. 

The Spaniards are true and loyal friends. 
Somerset Maugham said, “The most admirable 
work of art in Spain is the Spaniard himself.” 

The simple fact that a man makes a statement 
such as that should be sufficient to drive others to 
discover how he arrived at that conclusion. The 
search, in any land or climate, will prove fruitful 
and will enrich our lives. 


The Traveler as an Ambassador 

When an American sets out to get acquainted 
with the world, he should equip himself with all 
the tools of the mind his country’s traditions have 
given him. President Eisenhower has reminded 
every American abroad that he is his country’s 
ambassador. This is a truth which must be stated 
often. Our first President, George Washington, 
said in one of his letters: “Every man who travels 
with a view to observing the laws and customs 
of other countries should be able to give some de- 
scription of the situation and government of his 
own.” 

The American’s role as his country’s ambassa- 
dor is more important than ever today. It is one 
of the responsibilities of leadership, and lead we 
must or withdraw in ignominious surrender to 
the relentless Communist hordes. 
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President Eisenhower, in a message to Congress 
commenting on the importance of international 
travel, gave full recognition to the work you are 
doing by stating : “The executive branch shall con- 
tinue to look for ways of facilitating international 
travel and shall continue to cooperate with private 
travel agencies.” * 

As you come to the close of these important dis- 
cussions of your 28th annual convention and 
World Travel Congress, let me assure you that 
our country’s representatives in Spain will con- 
tinue to help in the promotion of tourism in that 
nation. ASTA’s great efforts are recognized by 
all of us, and our cooperation will be given as 
part of that great movement of humanity which 
seeks the elimination of artificial barriers erected 
by those who have to fear the free interchange of 
values and ideas. 

The vitality of our Western concept of life is 
clearly reflected in the dynamism of your great 
organization. Let us all work together to keep 
our ideals in motion and send on every ship that 
sails, on every airplane which leaves our land for 
distant shores, on every means of conveyance mov- 
ing from one nation to another, a message of hope 
and friendship, a message of the will to live and 
let live which synthesizes the heart and spirit of 
our great nation. 

Just as variety is the spice of life, so is diversi- 
fication a source of strength and vigor. Unity, 
not unanimity, is what we seek. A world con- 
tracted by science must be united by a larger 
understanding if peace is to prevail. 


Spain Granted Loan 


for Economic Projects 
Press release 668 dated November 5 


Loan agreements which make available a total 
of over 5,500 million pesetas for loans to promote 
Spanish economic development through invest- 
ment in industry, agriculture, and in basic public 
works were signed on November 5 at Washington 
by Spain and the United States. This money is 
equal to $138.8 million. 

Ambassador José Maria de Areilza y Martinez 
Rodas of Spain signed the agreements on behalf 
of his Government and Samuel C. Waugh, presi- 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 24, 1955, p. 119. 
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dent of the Export-Import Bank, acting on behalf 
of the International Cooperation Administration, 
signed for the United States. 

These funds are part of the proceeds from the 
sale to Spain of U.S. agricultural commodities 
for Spanish currency under Public Law 480. 
When such sales are made, the sale agreements 
provide that a portion of the proceeds will be 
loaned by the Government of the United States to 
Spain for Spanish economic development. The 
loan agreements just signed represent about 49 
percent of the proceeds of P.L. 480 sales to Spain 
for pesetas from 1955 through 1958. There are 
three loan agreements involved: the first, for the 
peseta equivalent of $94.3 million, represents the 
economic development portion of the sales pro- 
ceeds from P.L. 480 sales in 1955 and 1956; this 
loan is repayable over a 40-year period, with 
interest at 3 percent if repaid in dollars and 4 
percent if repaid in pesetas. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment can decide in which currency it wishes 
to repay. There is a 4-year grace period before 
repayment of principal starts and a 3-year waiver 
of interest before accrual commences. 

The other loan agreements are for the peseta 
equivalent of $31.1 million, representing 45 per- 
cent of the $69.1 million sales agreement signed at 
Madrid in January of this year and for the peseta 
equivalent of $13.4 million, or 45 percent of the 
$29.9 million in sales of agricultural commodities 
to Spain under agreements signed in April and 
June of this year. The interest on these loans is 
at 5 percent if repaid in pesetas and 4 percent if 
repaid in dollars, with the option at the discretion 
of the Spanish Government. These loans are to be 
repaid over a 30-year period with a 4-year grace 
period before repayment of the principal starts. 

This money will be used for a variety of eco- 
nomic development projects which are jointly 
agreed to between the Governments of Spain and 
the United States. Discussions are currently be- 
ing held on the best uses to which these funds can 
be put. Both Governments are agreed that these 
funds must be used in ways which are consistent 
with the Spanish Government’s economic and 
fiscal policies, so as not to contribute to inflation. 

Projects include irrigation and _ resettlement, 
improvement of coal mining, reforestation, and 
electric power developments. In accordance with 
terms of the loan agreements between Spain and 
the United States, nearly 1,100 million pesetas 
will be reloaned to private enterprises in Spain 
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for developmental purposes, some of which may 
be used for construction of tourist facilities. 
Under an earlier loan agreement of the same 
kind signed in December 1955, 350 million pesetas 
were loaned by the United States to Spain for use 
in reforestation and watershed control, irrigation, 
soil conservation, and land consolidation. Other 
peseta local-currency funds which have been 
granted or loaned to Spain by the U.S. Govern- 
ment amount to almost 3,000 million pesetas from 
counterpart of aid funds used mainly for rail- 
roads, highways, and related purposes, and 1,678 
million pesetas from a special agricultural sale in 


1955. These latter funds have been used mainly 
for hydraulic works, irrigation and resettlement, 
and reforestation and watershed control. 

Total U.S. economic assistance to Spain in the 
form of dollar grants and credits, technical aid, 
and sales of U.S. commodities for pesetas have 
totaled over $890 million since 1951. The Mutual 
Security Act of 1958, recently passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, authorizes $50 million 
in economic aid for Spain for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959. This will bring the total in 
U.S. economic assistance and agriculture sales to 
Spain to over $940 million. 


Problems of Freedom in Newly Emerging States 


by Allen W. Dulles 
Director of Central Intelligence * 


Ten years ago I was asked by President Truman 
to be chairman of a small committee of three—it 
happens that both of the other members, William 
H. Jackson and Mathias Correa, are members of 
this bar—to review the charter and operations of 
the newly organized Central Intelligence Agency. 
This agency had been created the year before under 
the National Security Act, which also combined 
the Armed Services in a Department of Defense 
and set up the National Security Council. In due 
course, like all committees, we filed a massive re- 
port which, like most reports, was duly read and 
pigeonholed for the time being. 

A year or so later General Walter Bedell Smith 
was named Director of Central Intelligence. He 
dusted off the report, read it, and seemed to feel it 
made some sense. Accordingly, he called upon a 
couple of its authors, the third not being then 
available, and told them that it was up to them to 
come to Washington for a few weeks and suggest 
to him how the report should be—to use a tired 
word—implemented. Of course he added that 
this would only take 6 weeks or so. 


* Remarks made before the Practicing Law Institute of 
the Association of the Bar of the City of New York at New 
York, N. Y., on Oct. 15. 
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For me the 6 weeks have become 8 years, and I 
don’t see the end yet. 

Despite the wrench in separating myself from 
the practice of the law, and from a somewhat 
greater share in this world’s goods, I have never 
hadadull moment. In fact Iam one who does not 
feel that government service has been a sacrifice. 

To organize a comprehensive intelligence service 
and carry out the operations associated with in- 
telligence is a relatively new departure for this 
Government. The art of intelligence collecting is, 
of course, as old as civilization. But with us, until 
World War II, except for tactical military intelli- 
gence, we depended largely on the traditional 
channels of diplomacy and, in war time, upon our 
allies. 

It was another member of the New York Bar, of 
great eminence, General William J. Donovan, who 
in World War ITI laid the groundwork and de- 
veloped a cadre of personnel and some of the 
theory for our present operations. 

Now that we are 11 years old, I can report with- 
out fear of serious challenge that we have come of 
age in our own right. 

Westill have a way to go to reach the competence 
that anyone in my job would wish to have in order 
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to cope with our present worldwide responsibili- 
ties. Crises in the Quemoys, in countries such as 
Laos and Yemen—which even as sophisticated an 
audience as this had heard little if anything about 
years or even months ago—may now involve vital 
national interest. 


The Task of CIA 


We have the task of helping to collect, analyze, 
and disseminate a vast amount of information on 
a world in turmoil. The very volume of the infor- 
mation complicates the problem of getting at the 
essential facts. 

We need above all the most highly technical in- 
formation on nuclear developments, guided mis- 
siles, and propulsion engines, as well as on the poli- 
cies and intentions of other states, in particular of 
the Communist bloc. 

We feel that the scientific side of intelligence col- 
lection should be emphasized to the point where 
radar and electronics tend to take the place of the 
wiles of the Mata Hari of several decades ago. 

We are called upon to do long-range estimating 
as to the character of the Communist threat and to 
develop the means for uncovering and meeting the 
activities of its worldwide subversive apparatus. 

We must work with a great deal of anonymity, 
which is not a characteristic attribute of Ameri- 
cans, and we also have to be willing to take without 
protest a good bit of ribbing from the public and 
the press, as, for example, when we do not appear 
to them to have known beforehand about a coup in 
Iraq or an attack on Suez. Sometimes our record 
is much better than we can publicly advertise. 

We are far from perfect, but we are improving 
and we now have a permanent place in govern- 
ment. Also we are now given a real chance to sell 
our wares. Comprehensive intelligence reports 
reach the highest levels of government and are 
given careful consideration. I also make weekly to 
the National Security Council an oral report, tai- 
lored as to length and content by the events abroad 
during the preceding week. Thus we have the op- 
portunity to present our view of developing events 
to those who have the responsibility for making 
the policy to deal with them. 

One estimative problem looms above all others: 
Where do we stand vis-a-vis the Soviet Union ? 

Today in overall military capabilities there is 
every reason to believe that we are in the lead. 
That lead is not so great that we have any basis for 
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complacency. We are approaching the day when 
in all probability each side will be equipped with 
long- and medium-range ballistic missiles and 
nuclear bombs sufficient for each to wreak fearful 
damage on the other. While we estimate that 
neither side will wish voluntarily to run the risk of 
general war, we also have to weigh the dangers of 
miscalculations and misinterpretations of others’ 
actions—the danger of war by accident rather than 
calculation. 


Studying Techniques of the Communist Bloc 


We also are constantly studying the likely tech- 
niques of the Communist bloc—protected by what 
they believe to be their deterrent military force— 
to advance their proclaimed aims of world 
dominion. 

We have every evidence that the Soviet and the 
Chinese Communists, while building up their 
offensive military power and their defensive capa- 
bilities, will endeavor to advance their policy by 
many means short of war, even local war, and par- 
ticularly on two major fronts: first, on the eco- 
nomic front, to overtake the United States indus- 
trially and agriculturally and to be in a position to 
disturb the normal trade pattern of the free world 
and to gain influence and power over the economic 
life of many of the newly developing states of the 
free world; second, to subvert the governments of 
free countries, particularly the newly formed coun- 
tries, before they have had an opportunity to learn 
the art of government or to build the educational 
and economic base on which free governments so 
largely depend. 

In pursuing these economic and subversive ob- 
jectives, as well as in developing their military 
power, the Communist regimes demand far greater 
sacrifices from their people than we in America 
have been asked to make for our own Government. 
It may well be that we are ready to work as hard as 
the people of the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, 
but in this country we have developed a way of life 
which opens vast possibilities for the individual. 
He not only has the opportunity to work but also 
the leisure to reap some of the benefits of the great 
social and industrial progress of the past decades. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union and Communist 
China, on the other hand, were never accustomed 
to expect much in the way of material benefits. 
They tend to accept with resignation the demand 
made of them to put most of their efforts into the 
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accomplishment of governmental objectives. They 
even appear to derive some inspiration from the 
belief, instilled in them by their rulers, that they 
are in a race to catch up with us and must leave to 
the future the question of enjoying the fruits of 
their labors. 

We must expect very tough competition. 


Problems for Democratic System of Government 


In talking to this group of distinguished law- 
yers, I wish to single out for your consideration an 
old problem, yet one which is now appearing in a 
particularly acute form. It is a matter that the 
legal profession, in particular, should be consider- 
ing. This problem is the heavy strain on the 
democratic system which has resulted from the 
emergence of many new states with little experi- 
ence in the ways of free government. 

True representative government on the basis of 
universal suffrage and party rule is a product of 
years of growth and experience. Some of its roots 
go back to the Greek and Roman days; even there 
the governments were controlled by the sophisti- 
cated to rule the many. 

Just over a hundred years ago Macaulay wrote 
an extraordinary letter to an American friend, 
Henry S. Randall, in Courtland Village, New 
York. The purpose of the letter was to comment 
upon a biography of Jefferson which Randall was 
writing and to discuss the American theories of 
government. 

In this letter Macaulay expressed the view that 
“institutions purely democratic must, sooner or 
later, destroy liberty, or civilization or both.” He 
predicted that when New England became as 
thickly populated as old England its institutions 
would be brought to the test, and he suggested that 
“when in the State of New York a multitude of 
people none of whom has had half a breakfast or 
expects to have more than half a dinner” choose 
the legislature, “there will be, I fear, spoliation. 
The spoliation will increase the distress. The dis- 
tress will produce fresh spoliation. There is noth- 
ing to stop you. Your Constitution is all sail and 
no anchor. Either some Caesar or Napoleon will 
seize the reins of government with a strong hand; 
or your republic will be as fearfully plundered and 
laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century 
as the Roman Empire was in the fifth—with this 
difference, that the Huns and the Vandals who rav- 
aged the Roman Empire came from without, and 
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that your Huns and Vandals will have been en- 
gendered within your own country by your own 
institutions.” 

Over the past century we have proved that 
Macaulay’s prophecy of our future was wrong. 
Our heritage of education, our traditions, our two- 
party system, and our ability to provide a decent 
material standard of living have largely met these 
challenges. Many other states have also proved 
him wrong. In the long run I believe that most of 
the states of the free world will prove him to be 
wrong. 

However, we were fortunate in being allowed to 
develop our liberal institutions at a time when 
there were few great external dangers to meet. 
Our problems were chiefly internal, and they were 
eased by our constantly growing national produc- 
tion. There was no such threat as the Communist 
subversive penetration to add to any internal dis- 
ruptive forces. There was in the background no 
such tempting mirage as the Communist dictator 
state seems to present today to those new and 
struggling democracies which find their problems 
almost impossible of solution in chaotic political 
surroundings. 

The Communists help to confound the difficul- 
ties even of those states with long democratic tra- 
ditions. For example, France for about a dozen 
years, and until a few days ago, had tried to strug- 
gle along with a constitution that provided an 
executive without authority, a voting system 
which bred a multiplicity of parties, a legislative 
body with vast responsibilities and no effective 
means of exercising them. The Communists exer- 
cised much influence in the shaping of that consti- 
tution, and they profited greatly from it. Indeed 
it may not be too much to say that they rendered 
effective government practically impossible. 

This is the Communist goal for others. 


Temporary Expedient of Military Rule 


In recent years several states have turned from 
various forms of parliamentary government to the 
temporary expedient of military rule. There have 
been three such cases in the past few months. In 
some cases the step was taken to prevent the threat 
of Communist takeover; or to remove what were 
thought to be archaic institutions; in others to pre- 
vent political chaos. 

It is not the system of free and representative 
government which has failed. That system has 
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brought enormous benefits wherever it has been 
allowed to grow in the kind of soil it needs. There 
must be a background of education, a minimum 
decent material level so that life becomes some- 
thing more than a bitter struggle against hunger, 
and there must be time for a tradition of responsi- 
ble government to grow, free from subversion by 
Communist imperialism. 

“Democracy without education is hypocrisy 
without limitation” is the remark of one of the 
leaders in a state that recently turned to military 
rule. 

In some cases the move toward free institutions 
came before the people, many recently freed from 
colonial rule, were equipped to cope with them. 
In some the authority of government was too dis- 
persed to be effectively exercised ; in most a system 
of responsible party government was not sufli- 
ciently developed because the parties themselves 
had no political background. Corruption tended 
to vitiate the administration of many soundly con- 
ceived development schemes. In general there has 
too often been a rule by a group of discordant 
minority groups ever changing and ever menaced 
by defections from their ranks and by groups of 
other minorities. 

To you, as lawyers and largely the makers of 
laws and constitutions and as students of theories 
of governments, there is a challenge in this problem 
of how free institutions can be established and 
preserved, particularly in the newly emerged and 
emerging states. We need ideas as to how such 
institutions can be adapted to countries where 
political traditions, general education, and the 
material levels of life are as yet inadequate to per- 
mit free and representative institutions to start 
functioning effectively. 

The events of the immediate past, where parlia- 
mentary government has stumbled, are those of a 
transitional era and need not be accepted as show- 
ing a permanent trend. The era, however, is a 
dangerous one, complicated as it is by Communist 
infiltration. In the long run we can be sure that no 
system of government will persist if it continues to 
deny to the people the basic human freedoms and a 
fair share in the responsibilities of government. 
The process of evolution to free institutions will be 
hastened as the people reach a higher degree of 
education and of discipline. 

This principle applies also to the U.S.S.R. itself, 
where the growth of education and contacts with 
the outside world have already brought about sub- 
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stantial changes. Some relaxation of the Stalinist 
terror under Khrushchev is only a part of the 
story. 

Of course we cannot tell others in newly emerg- 
ing states how to organize their government or 
even suggest that they should follow our own 
model. We must be understanding and slow in 
condemning the political road taken by those far 
less favored by tradition and circumstances than 
we. There are, however, two tests that may 
fairly be put to any government: that it should 
truly work for the welfare of its people, and that 
it should respect and preserve the dignity and 
freedom of the individual citizen. 


U.S.-Euratom Agreement 
Signed at Brussels 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State announced on November 8 
(press release 679) that an agreement for co- 
operation in the civil uses of atomic energy be- 
tween the United States and the six-nation 
European Atomic Energy Community (EUR- 
ATOM) was signed on that day at Brussels. The 
agreement has as its major objective the bring- 
ing into operation in the Community in the next 
5 to 7 years of approximately 1 million electrical 
kilowatts of nuclear power capacity, using re- 
actor types developed in the United States. 

In addition to providing the basis for a major 
program of peaceful development of nuclear en- 
ergy, this agreement demonstrates once again the 
continued support of the U.S. Government for 
the movement toward European unity and our 
conviction that the European Atomic Energy 
Community, together with the European Coal 
and Steel and Economic Communities, represents 
a historic step toward that goal. 

It is expected that the provisions for wide dis- 
semination of information under the program will 
provide industrial organizations in the Commu- 
nity and the United States with valuable engi- 
neering experience and technological and economic 
data concerning the operation of nuclear power 
plants in Europe under conditions that will be 
nearly competitive with conventionally fueled 


plants. 


1For background and text of agreement, see BULLETIN 
of July 14, 1958, p. 70. 
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The Present Realization of Opportunities in a Nuclear Age 


by Christopher H. Phillips 
US. Representative on the U.N. Economic and Social Council? 


For several months I have been looking for- 
ward to being here with you today. The focus of 
your assembly—on the individual and his oppor- 
tunities in a nuclear age—has the same appeal to 
me, as an individual, as I know it must to each 
of you. By now the unearthly power of nuclear 
explosives might have scared us out of thinking 
and acting as individuals if we had let it. It 
might have intimidated us to the point where we 
felt that as individuals we no longer counted. But 
your invitation, and your meetings here at Cam- 
bridge, are one among many assurances that we 
remain in good spiritual health, that we are a 
long, long way from being threatened by “atomic- 
age jitters.” 

We have now put behind us mankind’s first 
shock at discovering that the nuclear age had ar- 
rived with such a soul-shaking bang. Daily I see 
this fact in the attitudes of the people I meet in 
my work at the United Nations. From the van- 
tage point of the 81 countries they represent, these 
people come to a single conclusion. They all agree 
that the world’s long-range problems are not 
likely to vanish in a nuclear cataclysm. So they 
say in effect: Let’s get on with the job of learning 
how to live with the atom and like it. 

Living in happiness with the atom, harvesting 
the opportunities of the nuclear age—this is a 
job for the long pull. It is a job already well 
started, and in making a good beginning we have 
rejected the counsel of impatience, the voice which 
tells us that we are at the 11th hour of a nuclear 
crisis and must resort to drastic and instantaneous 
solutions. We have equally rejected the counsel 
of despair and apathy, a voice without courage 


1 Address made before the regional assembly of the 
World University Service at Cambridge, Mass., on Oct. 18. 
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which waits in resignation for our world to end 
amid nuclear holocaust. Even now we may hear 
these voices in the background, but most of us 
have made our choice—the hard middle way. 
This is the way of the long pull, the same way that 
enabled those inspired planners, the cathedral 
builders of the Renaissaffice, to set in motion, proj- 
ects which took many generations to complete. 

Today we can see the blueprint of a new renais- 
sance—call it a nuclear renaissance. The vision 
of this grand design has stirred hopes that nuclear 
power might quickly give us a new world, that it 
might for example miraculously transform almost 
overnight such countries as Indonesia into full- 
fledged industrial powers. But in fact, even 
though we can see this vision clearly, you and I 
know that it can be reached only by a good many 
years of hard work. 


The Economic and Social Explosion 


Now I would like to talk about what may be 
the greatest opportunity of this age. I refer to 
that majority of the world’s people who for the 
first time are fully awakened to the more abun- 
dant life which this century has shown to be pos- 
sible. Many of these people belong to civiliza- 
tions which have been slumbering for centuries. 
Like Rip Van Winkle, they have awakened into 
a totally new world. Most of their countries have 
only recently won independence. What was once 
acceptable as a way of life is now totally unac- 
ceptable. Economic progress these peoples are de- 
termined to have. The only question ishow. Will 
it be under conditions in which they can retain 
their independence and freedom, or will they, if 
frustrated in this direction, accept the blandish- 
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ments of the Communist world and thereby lose 
their newly won freedom ? 

This frontier of the nuclear age is in its own 
wey just as exciting as our new space frontier, 
and undoubtedly it will be far more important to 
our well-being for several generations to come. 
The changes through which these peoples are 
passing will decide how many good neighbors we 
have in the world; they will have an important 
bearing on our chances for peace, and they will 
inevitably influence our own way of life. For all 
of these reasons we are deeply concerned about 
the direction which this rush for progress will 
take. 

Now, if we want to see good results come out 
of this economic and social explosion, we will need 
to understand the pressures which have set it off. 
So let us examine them briefly. Well over half 
of the world’s people—a billion and a half—live 
in 65 countries where the per capita income is less 
than $200 a year. The annual per capita income 
of the developed ere ranges from $1,000 to 
the $2,500 average of the United States. 

Through modern communications these “have 
not” nations are acutely aware of the gap between 
their living standards and those of the industrial- 
ized countries. Since World War IT, 20 of these 


nations, with a population of 700 million, have . 


become independent, free nations. And in all of 
the less developed countries there is a demand for 
change that cannot be denied. 

The way in which these demands come to bear 
on the leaders of the less developed countries has 
been described by Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Min- 
ister of the African Republic of Ghana. Writing 
in the Foreign Affairs quarterly, he has this to 
say: 

“The hopes and ambitions of [our] peoples have 
been planted and brought to maturity by the im- 
pact of Western civilization. The West has set 
the pattern of our hopes . . . Now comes our re- 
sponse. We cannot tell our peoples that material 
benefits and growth and modern progress are not 
for them. If we do”—and here Nkrumah points 
up a major fact of life in this nuclear age—“If 
we do,” he says “[our peoples] will throw us out 
and seek other leaders who promise more. .. they 
will abandon us. . . if we do not in reasonable 
measure respond to their hopes. Therefore we 
have no choice . . . We have to modernize.” 

Ghana’s Prime Minister could have added that 
the peoples of the underdeveloped countries also 
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want to modernize in a hurry. Having seen the 
goal which the industrialized countries have al- 
ready reached, they want to accomplish in decades 
what we have done in 150 years. And, if their 
fledgling governments are to survive as govern- 
ments, they know that even their own best efforts 
will not be enough. These governments live with 
the knowledge that they must have outside help, 
that they must have investment and technical as- 
sistance from abroad. 


Repercussions of the Population Explosion 

The social ferment which is forcing the hands 
of leaders like Kwame Nkrumah is only half of 
the story. This ferment is in fact part of a 
double-barreled explosion. Simultaneously with 
this social and economic explosion we hear the re- 
percussions of a population explosion that is truly 
spectacular. This second explosion doubles the 
need for economic development and may at the 
same time make it doubly difficult. 

A recent United Nations study gives us this 
picture of the population problem which today 
looms before us on a global scale. It is now about 
24 hours since this assembly opened. In that 
time the world’s population has increased by 95,- 
000 individuals. By this time next year our num- 


~ ber will have increased by 35 million—5 million 


more than the population of Mexico today. 

The world’s population is now over 214 billion. 
By 1980 the total may be as high as 4 billion. 
Many of you in this room will live to see the year 
2000. Your fellow inhabitants of earth may then 
number 6 or 7 billion, and most of these billions 
will live in the countries which today are driven 
to rebuild their economies along modern lines. 

Not only are we multiplying at a staggering 
rate, but our rate of increase is also going up. It 
took several hundred thousand years for the peo- 
ples of the earth to reach a total of 500 million in 
about the year 1600. The population then doubled 
itself again in the next 120 years. And in the 
coming 40 years our population will probably 
more than double once again. 


Answering the Challenge 

Here we see a challenge which destiny has given 
to the entire world. In the underdeveloped coun- 
tries over half of the world’s people are on the 
march, pressing their leaders to guide them to @ 
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“promised land” of higher living standards. Now 
in what way is the United States answering this 
challenge? In what role can our country best 
further its own interests while helping to meet the 
problems of a fast-growing world community, a 
community which even now falls far short of pro- 
viding adequately for all its people? 

One of our basic answers to these questions was 
given here at Harvard in the commencement ad- 
dress which General George C. Marshall delivered 
in 1947. He then dedicated the American people 
to a concept of international responsibility which 
the great majority of us now support. “Our 
policy,” he said, “is directed not against any 
country or doctrine but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation, and chaos. Its purpose should be the 
revival of a working economy in the world so as 
to permit the emergence of political and social 
conditions in which free institutions can exist.” 

When General Marshall spoke, the number-one 
problem was, of course, the short-term task of re- 
building war-torn economies. But that was not 
the end of our interest in freedom abroad. With 
the same imagination which we then showed, we 
have now taken a hand in a much bigger and 
longer term job. The job today is one of helping 
the underdeveloped countries to attain a rate of 
economic development sufficient to sustain further 
economic growth without unusual external as- 
sistance. 

President Eisenhower in his inaugural address * 
summed up the reasons why the United States has 
not stuck strictly to its own business and left the 
underdeveloped countries to their own devices. 
“No nation,” he said, “can longer be a fortress, 
lone and strong and safe. And any people seek- 
ing such shelter for themselves can now build 
only their prison.” It is this recognition of the 
interdependence of today’s world that underlies 
all of our efforts in the field of economic develop- 
ment. The moral tradition which moves us to 
provide this help has been reinforced by the evi- 
dence of Communist penetration in some of the 
less developed countries. 

Recently international communism has mounted 
an economic offensive that vastly increases its 
political and military menace. This offensive 
dates from about 1953 and followed the death of 
Stalin and the emergence of new leaders in the 
Kremlin. Since then the Soviet Union has given 


* Butietin of Feb. 11, 1957, p. 211. 
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military and economic aid to the less developed 
countries outside the Soviet bloc. It has already 
agreed to give about $1.5 billion in credits and 
grants. 

This Soviet aid, though far less than ours, is 
clearly designed to influence a few politically key 
countries in Asia and the Middle East. More 
than half of it, for example, goes to the United 
Arab Republic, India, and Indonesia. Recently 
the Soviet Union resorted to another device of 
economic warfare, dumping tin and thus breaking 
the world market of a raw material vital to the 
export economies of Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, 
and Bolivia. After Yugoslavia declared its inde- 
pendence from Kremlin rule in 1948, the Soviet 
Union retaliated with an embargo on all trade 
and credits. This year the Soviet Union, follow- 
ing renewed political differences with Belgrade, 
postponed indefinitely the industrialization loans 
it had agreed to make to Yugoslavia. These are 
examples of how the Soviet Union seeks to ad- 
vance its influence and control through economic 
subversion and manipulations. 


New Dimensions of Diplomacy 


The shock of open Communist aggression has 
been largely met by the free world’s mutual 
security pacts. These traditional instruments of 
foreign policy strengthen the defensive position of 
the free world. By themselves they cannot build 
a lasting peace. They do not meet the problems 
of poverty and hunger and illness that beset three- 
fourths of the world’s population and which pro- 
vide the poorest of soils for the growth of freedom. 

To meet these problems, diplomacy has found 
new dimensions and is forging new tools. Looked 
at together they are a dramatic new departure in 
international relations. The historian Arnold 
Toynbee has gone so far as to say that in future 
this era may be remembered not only for its nu- 
clear discoveries but also as the time when man 
first dared to share his wealth and technical 
knowledge for the benefit of all peoples every- 
where. 

Now let us turn to these new dimensions and new 
tools of diplomacy. In the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies we have built an avenue 
of cooperation which for the long pull has a sig- 
nificance out of all proportion to the actual 
amounts of money involved. You know, of 
course, that the most billions and largest tonnages 
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have been delivered through bilateral programs, 
through loans, grants, and supplies directly from 
the United States to recipient countries. But we 
find important advantages in the multilateral 
programs of the United Nations. For example, 
these international programs are cheaper for all 
because the costs are shared by many countries— 
approximately 80 contribute to the central account 
of the United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram. Furthermore, an international program 
can mobilize the skills of a large number of coun- 
tries. That is important when you consider the 
difficulties we have in recruiting qualified experts 
and technicians for our own programs. 

There is an additional advantage in an inter- 
national approach to the problems of economic 
development. Some of the newer countries—as 
was the United States in its early history—are 
wary of “entangling alliances.” Inevitably they 
may suspect that accepting help from another 
government will tie them by “hidden strings” to 
its policies. For this reason they prefer to re- 
ceive assistance from an international organiza- 
tion to which they belong and to which they 
contribute. 

A word about the Soviet attitude toward the 
United Nations economic and social programs. 
When these programs were first getting under 
way they were attacked by the Soviet Union as 
a “cloak for American imperialism.” But this 
Soviet propaganda line proved a complete failure 
when the United Nations programs were unani- 
mously welcomed by the countries which bene- 
fited by them. Finally the Soviet Union reluc- 
tantly got in step with the rest of the world. 
Their current line is to insist that more be done 
through the U.N. to help the underdeveloped 
countries. But when it comes to action they have 
done precious little. For example, they con- 
tribute only one-fifteenth of what the U.S. does 
to the technical assistance program. 

U.S. initiative played a major part in getting 
many of these programs under way. We have 
also been their largest financial supporter. Since 
1947 these economic and social programs have 
produced spectacular results in country after 
country. 


U.N. Technical Assistance Program 


The most popular and effective of these new 
U.N. tools is the technical assistance program. It 
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is carried out by the 11 United Nations special- 
ized agencies—organizations like the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, and the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. These members 
of the U.N. family are set up as independent 
agencies. They are related to the U.N. by spe- 
cial agreements through the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Their work reaches out to the grassroots of the 
world. They come to grips with pressing human 
problems. To a hungry man four slices of bread 
may mean more than the four freedoms. The 
specialized agencies don’t get the big headlines 
that come out of the Security Council and Gen- 
eral Assembly debates. But through their work 
the U.N. becomes meaningful to millions who 
never see the world headlines and who know little 
about politics. 

I have visited some of the countries where this 
work is being carried on. It is an exciting experi- 
ence to see the men and women in remote villages 
who this very day are on the front lines of our 
fight for more food and better health. Perhaps 
you can imagine the feelings of a farmer in India 
who knows that his rice fields will now yield two 
or three times the crop of a few years ago: 
Chances are he knows that the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization deserves part of his thanks. 
FAO experts have helped speed the use of higher 
yield rice strains and improved planting methods 
which have contributed to a general increase in 
world food supplies. In 1956 for the first time in 
recent history our world food supplies showed a 
larger increase than did population. In view of 
our population boom the passing of that milestone 
is vitally important news. 

FAO is promoting studies of the use of radio- 
active isotopes for food preservation and for basic 
research. Talking with the men engaged in this 
work you can’t help sharing their belief that 
atomic isotopes may soon bring a new agricul- 
tural revolution. 

Malaria is one of the enemies that has retreated 
before the World Health Organization. The dis- 
ease used to infect 300 million persons yearly, 
killing 3 million and leaving others unable to 
work. The WHO is now engaged in a worldwide 
campaign to eradicate malaria, the incidence of 
which has already been reduced 50 percent. 
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Community development, initiated with the 
help of United Nations doctors and teachers and 
agriculturalists, is influencing the lives of mil- 
lions of people in thousands of communities in the 
Far East, Southeast Asia, and the Middle East. 
The most impressive evidence of its success has 
been in India, where the program in 1952 became 
an integral part of the Indian Government’s first 
5-year plan. Here the record of its accomplish- 
ments by the end of 1956 under the stimulus of 
self-help and cooperation in the villages include: 
12,000 new schools; 30,000 adult-education cen- 
ters; 28,000 miles of new roads; 900,000 acres of 
land reclaimed ; 1,500,000 additional acres brought 
under irrigation. This is truly a formidable in- 
strument for raising levels of living; nor can it 
help profoundly affecting the very course of his- 
tory throughout these vast and populous lands of 
the future, where people and government are 
gradually choosing the kind of system under 
which they wish to live. 

Here I have mentioned only a few examples of 
the U.N.’s share in the crusade against hunger and 
disease. They add up to a real-life story with 
a truly happy ending. These U.N. programs 
have been so successful that the United States has 
taken a new initiative to increase their effective- 
ness. As we proposed last year, the U.N.’s tech- 
nical assistance is to be supplemented by a new 
Special Projects Fund? This fund with initial 
resources of about $25 million is designed to en- 
gage in a limited number of fairly large-scale 
projects, principally of two types: (1) resource 
surveys and (2) national and regional training 
institutes. 

Just to give you an idea of what this new pro- 
gram may accomplish, let me tell you about the 
proposed Mekong River Valley development. 
The lower basin of the Mekong River is perhaps 
the most important natural resource of four 
countries—Viet-Nam, Laos, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land—yet its potential for irrigation, power, and 
navigation has scarcely been tapped. A prelim- 
inary study shows that development of the Me- 
kong Valley can revolutionize the life of 17 mil- 
lion people. As a first step, a 5-year, basic 
data-gathering survey has been recommended. 
When the Special Projects Fund is ready to go 
to work, it will undoubtedly be asked to consider 
this survey as one of its first undertakings. 


*For background, see ibid., Nov. 3, 1958, p. 702. 
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There you have a view of some of the broad- 
gage concepts and projects which have been called 
into being by the nuclear age. As you begin your 
careers you will find that in this and in other 
areas the world has laid solid foundations on 
which you and later generations can build with 
new and better plans. 


Planning for the Future 


Secretary of State Dulles recently urged all of 
us to take a new long look into the future. Speak- 
ing before the opening session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly,‘ he spoke at some length 
on the task of economic development. He said, 
“The United States believes the time has come 
for the nations of the world to take stock of ac- 
complishments to date and to chart anew long- 
term courses of cooperative action.” Mr. Dulles 
then suggested that the United Nations dedicate 
1959, the next full year, to these purposes, to 
planning the next big steps ahead in raising liv- 
ing standards. The U.S. will shortly propose a 
resolution in the General Assembly to implement 
these suggestions. As part of such a concerted 
year of stocktaking and planning, we have al- 
ready announced certain steps we are prepared to 
take. For example, only last year Congress ex- 
panded our country’s economic aid programs by 
creating a Development Loan Fund and provid- 
ing it with about $700 million. We hope that 
this capital fund will be increased during the com- 
ing year so that it can make substantial long-term 
loans on liberal terms. 

Last month the United States and 20 Latin 
American Republics laid the groundwork for a 
new inter-American development bank.’ We 
have expressed our willingness to extend this type 
of cooperation to other regional development pro- 
grams, particularly in the Middle Fast. 

The United States has also urged an increase 
in the working funds of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, two of the most suc- 
cessful agencies in the economic field.* 

Of special significance is the announcement of 
our willingness to explore plans for a new inter- 


* Tbid., Oct. 6, 1958, p. 525. 
® Tbid., Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574. 
* For background, see ibid., Nov. 17, 1958, p. 793. 





national development institution.’ The idea for 
this new development bank stemmed from sug- 
gestions by Senator Monroney of Oklahoma. 
Whereas the World Bank makes commercial 
loans, this new bank would make long-term, low- 
interest loans partially or wholly repayable in 
local currencies. These would be for such proj- 
ects as roads, harbors, and bridges and, in general, 
for the kind of improvements which are not usu- 
ally revenue-producing. 


A Look At Our Prospects 

There you have a quick glimpse into the fu- 
ture. Now let us return to the present for a final 
look at our prospects. 

In very broad outline I have drawn a picture 
of one area of the world which you inherit in this 
nuclear age. As in other areas of our world we 
see immense problems, but we also see that steps 
are being taken to solve them. The solutions are 
far from perfect, but they have kept alive the 
opportunity for new and better solutions. And 
it is this opportunity to design new tools for liv- 
ing in peace that I see as the biggest challenge 
which the nuclear age has thrown before us. 

I would like to leave you with a thought about 
this challenge, this key opportunity on which all 
others may depend. You face this challenge with 
a reasonably good example to follow. We have 
taken the first steps toward workable long-range 
solutions, but too often we have almost failed. 
In civilization’s race between progress and ca- 
tastrophe we have seen too many close finishes. 
And who is to blame? Who among us has lagged 
in his efforts? 

All of us, I believe, have been at fault. In all 
parts of the country, among young and old, we 
see too much apathy, too much intellectual lazi- 
ness which could one day lead us into nuclear 
disaster. If we are successfully to meet the chal- 
lenge of the nuclear age, we are going to need a 
good deal of the determination and idealism of 
our nation’s Founding Fathers, the willingness 
to work hard and sacrifice which sustained the 
pioneer settlers. 

How can this determination and idealism be 
expressed? The answer to this question lies with 
every one of you. This is your opportunity— 
your challenge. It lies in the uncharted seas of 


"For a statement by Deputy Under Secretary Dillon 
on Mar. 19, 1958, see ibid., Apr. 7, 1958, p. 564. 
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the nuclear age, the unexplored areas of interna- 
tional relations which promise new adventures of 
discovery. It waits for a generation which will 
have the courage and the imagination to find its 
own answers, a generation which will be worthy 
of our nation’s pioneer tradition. 


International Bank Issues 
Quarterly Financial Statement 


The World Bank reported on November 2 a net 
income during the quarter ending September 30, 
1958, of $10 million. At the end of the quarter, 
the bank’s total reserves stood at $365.9 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $28 million, against $22.2 million in the com- 
parable period of 1957-58. This substantial in- 
crease has, however, been offset by increased 
interest costs on funded debt arising from large 
borrowings in anticipation of rising disburse- 
ments on bank loans. 

The 10 loans made during the quarter raised 
the cumulative total of World Bank loans above 
the $4-billion mark. The figure on September 
30, 1958, net of cancellations, refundings, and 
exchange adjustments, was the equivalent of 
$4,010.2 million. 

The quarter’s largest loan was of $85 million for 
railway improvement in India; another loan of 
$25 million was also made there to increase power 
supplies. Substantial sums were lent for three pri- 
vately owned steel companies and for hydroelec- 
tric power in Japan, for railways in the Sudan, 
and for a hydroelectric project in Malaya. 
Smaller loans were made for power development 
in Ceylon and port improvements in Peru. 

Disbursements under bank loans reflected the 
recent increase in the rate of lending. The sum 
of $135.7 million was disbursed during the quar- 
ter, compared with $119.3 million in the same 
period of the preceding year. This brought total 
disbursements to $2,930.4 million. 

Spain and Libya became members of the bank 
during the quarter, with capital subscriptions of 
$100 million and $5 million respectively. El] Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Haiti, and Paraguay increased 
their subscriptions, adding $11.1 million to the 
bank’s subscribed capital. 

On September 30, 1958, the bank had 68 mem- 
ber countries and capital subscriptions totaling 
$9,521.5 million. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.N. General Assembly Adopts Resolutions on Disarmament 
and Sets Up 81-Member Commission 


Following are two statements made in the ple- 
nary session of the U.N. General Assembly on 
November 4 by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
US. Representative, during debate on the dis- 
armament resolutions recommended by Committee 
I (Political and Security), together with the text 
of a resolution providing that “the Disarmament 
Commission shall, for 1959 and on an ad hoc basis, 
be composed of all the Members of the United 
Nations.” 


EXPLANATION OF U.S. POSITION 


U.S. delegation press release 3058 


I wish to explain the position of the United 
States on the resolutions recommended by the 
First Committee.’ 

We welcome the fact that the First Committee 
endorsed the 17-power resolution,? of which the 
United States was one of the cosponsors. This is 
the principal resolution resulting from the long 
discussion in the committee since it covers all the 
aspects of disarmament considered by the com- 
mittee. We think it particularly important that 
this resolution be adopted by the General As- 
sembly because it covers a number of topics which 
are of vital concern to us all. 

We are anxious that the participants in the 
Geneva negotiations on the suspension of nuclear 
tests should heed the expression of opinion by this 
body that they should “make every effort to reach 


For texts of three resolutions adopted in Committee I 
on Oct. 31, see BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1958, p. 791. A reso- 
lution setting up an 81l-member Disarmament Commis- 
sion was adopted in Committee I on Nov. 3 by a vote of 
78 to 0 with 2 abstentions. 

? U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 205, as amended. 
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early agreement on the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests.” If they heed this call of the 
United Nations, they will by agreeing to a veri- 
fied stoppage of tests take an initial step toward 
disarmament, and then the world will breathe 
easier. 

It is vital that an agreement on test suspen- 
sion provide for effective controls. Otherwise it 
would be a mere paper prohibition without sub- 
stance. I think the Latin word is brutwm fulmen. 
Only if the parties concerned can be sure that the 
agreement is being carried out in good faith will 
the agreement have any value. 

The resolution introduced by Japan, Sweden, 
and Austria is also pending.’ We are grateful 
for the sincere attempt which the representatives 
of these countries made to find a formula accept- 
able to sveryone. The expression of good wishes 
for the success of the Geneva conference in this 
resolution seems to us eminently reasonable, and 
we will vote for it. 

The 17-power resolution also urges the partici- 
pants in the Geneva negotiations not to undertake 
further testing of nuclear weapons while the ne- 
gotiations are in progress. The United States 
has, in fact, already suspended its nuclear weap- 
ons tests as of last Friday [October 31]. I would 
like to emphasize that fact. And the United 
States has offered to continue this suspension for 
1 year if the Soviet Union does not continue test- 
ing. We hope that the Soviet Union will respond 
to the appeal of the General Assembly not to con- 
duct nuclear weapons tests while the negotiations 
in Geneva are taking place. We appeal to the 
Soviet Union to join us in this. 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.213. 





Since talks are also about to begin in Geneva on 
technical aspects of guarding against surprise at- 
tack, we think it appropriate for the General 
Assembly to emphasize that these talks should 
succeed. We, for our part, intend that they shall, 
and we hope they will be followed by negotiations 
leading to concrete agreement on measures to min- 
imize the dangers from surprise attack. If this 
is done, we will establish a substantial measure 
of mutual confidence. We think the people of 
the world will sleep more peacefully if they can 
be sure that it will be impossible for any nation 
suddenly and without warning to launch a massive 
surprise attack. 

We also wish to assure that the encouraging 
start which was made last summer in the field of 
nuclear test suspension as well as the technical 
talks on surprise attack, both of which have now 
been so vigorously forwarded by the pending res- 
olution, shall be carried through until we achieve 
a balanced and effectively controlled worldwide 
system of disarmament. We consider that the 17- 
power resolution reflects the recommendation of 
the Secretary-General in his excellent memoran- 
dum of September 30 on the disarmament 
question.* 

The final paragraph of the resolution embodies 
an amendment introduced by a number of Latin 
American states calling for the use of part of the 
savings from disarmament for assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries. This reflects a long- 
standing hope of the United States Government 
that a day will come when such progress is made 
on disarmament that the money now being spent 
for military purposes can be put to more con- 
structive uses. 

Mr. President, the United States will also sup- 
port the decision to include in the Disarmament 
Commission on an ad hoc basis for 1959 all mem- 
bers of the United Nations and for it to begin 
its functions under rule 162 of the General As- 
sembly Rules of Procedure. We regret that the 


*U.N. doc. A/3936. 

*Rule 162 reads as follows: “The General Assembly 
may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems neces- 
sary for the performance of its functions. The rules 
relating to the procedure of committees of the General 
Assembly, as well as rules 45 [The Secretary-General 
shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, its committees and sub-committees. He may 
designate a member of the staff to act in his place at 
these meetings.] and 62 [The meetings of the General 
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present Disarmament Commission has been para- 
lyzed because of the totally arbitrary Soviet re- 
fusal to participate, and we hope that this revision 
of the Commission’s membership will permit the 
United Nations to resume its rightful place in 
consideration of the disarmament problem. This 
is frankly an experiment, and we do not commit 
ourselves beyond 1 year. In this connection, I 
cannot fail to express some concern at the Soviet 
statement on November 2 which rejected the 
French amendment * calling for the establishment 
of a small working group within the Disarma- 
ment Commission. We all recognize that an 81- 
member group is not practicable for the conduct 
of the serious negotiations which are necessary 
to move ahead in this field. We want the 81-mem- 
ber commission to be a businesslike, effective or- 
ganization and not a mere megaphone for prop- 
aganda. I trust that the Soviet statement does 
not mean that it will refuse to participate in ap- 
propriate working groups within the Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

I note that India and several other countries as- 
sociated with her have reintroduced in document 
A/L.250 the resolution which they withdrew in 
the First Committee after the key operative para- 
graph had been defeated. This resolution, while 
calling for controls, also says that there should be 
a discontinuance of tests even if controls are not 
agreed upon. The fact that the word “pending” 
was changed to the word “until” when this resolu- 
tion was revised makes this intention clear. The 
United States voted against this resolution in the 
committee, and we will vote against it now. The 
idea that there can be an indefinite suspension of 
tests even if controls are not agreed upon is to us 
both totally impractical and highly dangerous. 
It would delude the world. It provides the 
shadow and not the substance. We hope the Gen- 
eral Assembly will defeat it and record its support 
for the vital principle of controls which are con- 
tained in the 17-power resolution which the com- 


Assembly and its Main Committees shall be held in public 
unless the body concerned decides that exceptional cir- 
cumstances require that the meeting be held in private. 
Meetings of other committees and sub-committees shall 
also be held in public unless the body concerned decides 
otherwise.], shall apply to the procedure of any subsid- 
fary organ, unless the General Assembly or the subsid- 
iary organ decides otherwise.” 
*U.N. doe. A/C.1/L. 212. 
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mittee has already done in adopting the 17-power 
resolution.’ 


REPLY TO SOVIET STATEMENT 


U.S. delegation press release 3060 


Mr. President, I realize the hour is getting late, 
and I shall only take a minute or two. But Iam 
prompted to do so because of the statement made 
by the Soviet representative that the United States 
had used pressure—and I thought he also said 
“improper maneuvers”—to bring about the large 
vote supporting a stoppage of nuclear tests. 

This statement of his is no reflection on the 
United States because, of course, it is totally un- 
true. Not one scintilla of proof has been or can 
be provided, and he has produced none—and he 
can produce none. His statement is no reflection 
on the nations who voted for the resolution, whose 
independence is well known and who were simply 
expressing, as they have every right to do, their 
judgment as to what is best for them in the light 
of the Soviet threat to world peace. 

His statement does not reflect on us and it does 
not reflect on those who voted for the resolution, 
but I think, Mr. President, that his statement is a 
very grave reflection on the Soviet Union because 
it throws a very blinding light on how impossible 
it is for Soviet representatives to think of persons 
and of nations as equals. Apparently, they can 
only conceive of a world in which there are mas- 
ters and slaves because that is the way their own 
society is organized. We can but hope that one 
day they will understand the idea of human 
equality. That will be a good day for the Russian 
people. It will be a good day for the unfortunate 
people who are being ground down in the satellite 
states. And it will be a good day for the whole 
world. 

Then, Mr. President, he said that the United 
States was unwilling—unwilling was his adjec- 
tive—to have a cessation of nuclear tests. Mr. 
President, it should not be necessary for me to re- 
peat here once again that the United States wants 


7On Nov. 4 in plenary session the four resolutions ree- 
ommended by Committee I were approved as follows: 
A/C.1/L.205, as amended, by a vote of 49 to 9 with 22 
abstentions; A/C.1/L.211 by a vote of 55 to 9 with 12 
abstentions; A/C.1/L.213 by a vote of 75 to 0 with 2 ab- 
stentions; A/C.1/L.210/Rev.2 by a vote of 75 to 0 with 
3 abstentions. 
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a sure, a certain, a verified stoppage of tests. That 
is what we are engaged in right now, as compared 
with the Soviet position, which is for a mere un- 
enforced paper prohibition. There is something 
very ominous and very bitter and very melancholy 
about the fact that the Soviet Union, now that the 
United States policy has evolved, refuses to go 
along with us in a verified stoppage of nuclear 
tests. 


RESOLUTION ON DISARMAMENT COMMISSION * 


The General Assembly, 

Having regard to the universal desire for the establish- 
ment of genuinely peaceful conditions in the world and 
therefore for taking steps to avoid the destruction that 
would result from a major armed conflict, 

Reaffirming the responsibility of the United Nations for 
seeking a solution of the disarmament problem, 

Expressing its determination that all Members of the 
United Nations should be in a position to contribute to a 
solution of this problem on a continuing basis, 

1. Decides that the Disarmament Commission shall, for 
1959 and on an ad hoc basis, be composed of all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations; 

2. Transmits to the Disarmament Commission all the 
documents, proposals and records of discussions relating 
to disarmament at the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly ; 

3. Requests the Disarmament Commission to convene 
as appropriate and to submit to the Security Council and 
the General Assembly, at a special session if necessary, 
constructive proposals and recommendations in the field 
of disarmament ; 

4. Decides that the first meeting of the Disarmament 
Commission shall be convened by the Secretary-General 
after consultation with the States Members and that the 
Commission, having begun its activities under rule 162 
of the rules of procedure of the General Assembly and 
taking that rule into account, shall adopt its own rules 
of procedure. 


Dr. Coggeshall Appointed 
Representative to WHO 


The White House announced on November 7 
that the President had that day appointed Dr. 
Lowell T. Coggeshall to be Alternate Representa- 
tive of the United States to the World Health 
Organization, vice Dr. Charles W. Mayo. 


*U.N. doc. A/3974/Add.1 (A/C.1/L.210/Rev.2) ; adopted 
in plenary session on Nov. 4 by a vote of 75 to 0 with 3 
abstentions. 
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U.S. Views on Question 
of South-West Africa 


Following is a statement made in Committee IV 
(Trusteeship) on October 15 by Irving Salomon, 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly, 
during debate on the Mandated Territory of 
South-West Africa, together with the texts of four 
resolutions adopted in plenary session on Octo- 
ber 30, on all of which the United States voted 
affirmatively. 


STATEMENT BY MR. SALOMON 


U.S. delegation press release 3022 

The United States delegation has followed this 
important debate with close attention. We have 
noted the criticisms which certain delegations 
have directed toward the report of the Good Of- 
fices Committee, and we have also noted with 
appreciation the many kind references which 
many delegates have made with respect to the 
members of the Good Offices Committee, on which 
the United States was represented. 

The task which was entrusted to the Good Of- 
fices Committee was extremely difficult, and the 
results which have been so far achieved are not yet 
satisfactory to any of us and perhaps least of all 
to the members of the Good Offices Committee 
itself. We are all aware that the differences 
which have existed between the United Nations 
and the Union [of South Africa] have continued 
for more than 10 years and that some of these 
differences are extremely basic in character and 
certainly not amenable to any ready solution. In 
a sense the Good Offices Committee was set up 
against what many considered to be a stone wall, 
and I doubt that any of the Fourth Committee 
members were optimistic enough to believe that 
they could possibly penetrate this wall, espe- 
cially on the first series of contacts. Yet my dele- 
gation feels that there is a discernible crack in 
this wall, which several previous speakers have 
noted, in that progress has been made in the re- 
sumption of conversations and the apparent will- 
ingness to try to find a solution which will bring 
to the inhabitants of the territory, who are our 
chief concern, the advantages of the international 
supervision to which they are rightfully entitled 
under the mandate. 

Mr. Chairman, in this long and critical debate 


* U.N. doc. A/3900. 
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we have been impressed especially with two major 
trends. First, we have felt that all speakers have 
been sincerely desirous of seeking a constructive 
solution, even though many have expressed a feel- 
ing of deep disappointment, a feeling which we 
also share. Secondly, we have been impressed 
with the fact that no speaker has felt that the 
effort to seek a positive solution should be discon- 
tinued. On the contrary, nearly every speaker 
has directly or indirectly expressed the view that 
the effort which was started last year should be 
continued in the hope that the decent opinion of 
mankind will have its appropriate effect and that 
a solution in keeping with the principles of the 
mandate and of the United Nations Charter, as 
well as the advisory opinions of the International 
Court of Justice, will be realized. 

Mr. Chairman, it is because we believe that the 
vast majority of this committee will wish to con- 
tinue the efforts with the Union in the hope of 
reaching a solution, and because of this we will 
refrain from saying some of the things which we 
might feel like saying and thus not be a party 
toward impeding the further negotiations on an 
effective, friendly basis between the Good Offices 
Committee and the Union. Many speakers have 
referred to conditions in South-West Africa re- 
sulting from discriminatory racial policies. The 
report of the Committee on South-West Africa ’ 
elaborates on some of these practices which my 
delegation deeply deplores. I think it is hardly 
necessary, Mr. Chairman, for me to state that the 
policy of the United States Government is def- 
initely opposed to such discrimination—discrim- 
ination anywhere—and it is indeed our hope that 
continued efforts to solve this problem, not only 
in South-West Africa but everywhere else, will 
eradicate this most unfortunate and unjust prac- 
tice. Like the delegate of Canada, who spoke a 
few days ago, we strongly protest the subjection 
of any peoples, no matter in what part of the 
world they may live. 

Mr. Chairman, we have listened with great in- 
terest to a number of speeches which went into a 
detailed analysis of the subject of partition. We 
think we understand the reasons that motivate 
their opposition, even to the study of partition. 
In view of these opinions and in the absence of 
a. study or a detailed proposal, it seems to us to 
be certainly unnecessary to prolong this aspect of 


2 U.N. doc. A/3906 and Add. 1. 
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the discussion. It is clear, moreover, from the 
discussions so far that, should any plan for parti- 
tion be laid before the committee in the future, it 
would not be likely to receive the support of the 
committee, at least if partition were associated 
with any idea of partial annexation. This dis- 
cussion has been useful because it clearly indicates 
the limits within which the further efforts to find 
a solution should be confined. We do not believe, 
however, that any draft resolution brought before 
us should limit any possible alternative solutions, 
provided they are in accordance with the terms 
of reference which are to continue the interna- 
tional status of the territory as a whole—I repeat, 
as a whole. And, Mr. Chairman, I personally 
feel that there are other avenues to explore and 
possible solutions that might be acceptable to the 
Union, to the people of the territory, and to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the hope of my delegation 
that the Administering Authority of South-West 
Africa will see its way clear to make a further 
effort to meet the wishes and views of the world 
community as expressed in this committee. Like 
others, we deeply regret the absence of the Union 
delegation, and we maintain the hope that they 
will be willing to pursue this joint effort in a spirit 
of accommodation and cooperation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would appeal in 
the most earnest terms to the Government and peo- 
ple of the Union and also to the delegations repre- 
sented in this committee that further efforts be 
made so that the hopes and aspirations of the peo- 
ples of that territory will be developed and safe- 
guarded to the end that they will be able to live 
out their lives in dignity and in harmony with 
their neighbors and that their political and eco- 
nomic development will take place as President 
Wilson, Lord Robert Cecil, Field Marshal Smuts, 
and others intended when the mandate was first 
formulated. To this end the United States delega- 
tion will support any resolution designed to con- 
tinue the effort so hopefully begun in the resolution 
which we adopted last year. 

Considering the extent and nature of the criti- 
cism evidenced in this committee of the Good Of- 
fices Committee, consisting of Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke and his associates, and in view of 
the respect and confidence as expressed in this com- 
mittee of Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, they should, 
we feel, be given the opportunity to continue their 
negotiations within the terms of reference. 
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Moreover, we can think of no other practical 
alternative except the Good Offices Committee 
which should be in a better position to continue 
negotiations that could hopefully bring about ef- 
ficacious action with the minimum of delay and 
thus enable the indigenous people who live in 
South-West Africa to secure for themselves equal- 
ity, the inalienable dignity of human beings, and 
the opportunity for political, educational, and 
economic improvement. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Report of the Good Offices Committee on South- 
West Africa * 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered with appreciation of the difficulties 
of the task the report of the Good Offices Committee on 
South West Africa established under resolution 1143 
(XII), 

1. Decides not to accept the suggestions contained in 
the report that envisage partition and annexation of any 
part of the Territory as a basis for the solution of the 
question of South West Africa; 

2. Invites the Good Offices Committee to renew discus- 
sions with the Government of the Union of South Africa 
to find a basis for an agreement which would continue 
to accord to the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa as a whole an international status, and which 
would be in conformity with the principles and purposes 
of the United Nations; 

3. Requests the Good Offices Committee in the conduct 
of its work to bear fully in mind the discussions held 
at the thirteenth session of the General Assembly ; 

4. Requests the Good Offices Committee to submit a 
further report to the General Assembly at its fourteenth 
session ; ‘ 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to continue to pro- 
vide the Committee with all necessary staff and facilities. 


Conditions in the Territory of South-West Africa ‘ 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the fifth report submitted to it in 
accordance with resolution 749 A (VIII) of 28 Novem- 
ber 1953, by the Committee on South West Africa, 

1. Expresses its appreciation of the work of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa ; 

2. Approves the report of the Committee concerning 
conditions in the Territory of South West Africa; 

3. Expresses its deep concern regarding the social, 


5 U.N. doc. A/Res/1243 (XIII) ; adopted by Committee 
IV on Oct. 22 (A/C.4/L.538) and by the General Assem- 
bly on Oct. 30 by a vote of 61 to 8 (Soviet bloc) with 7 


abstentions. 
* U.N. doe. A/Res/1245 (XIII) ; adopted by Committee 


IV on Oct. 23 (A/C.4/L.533/Rev.1 and Add. 1 and 2) and 
by the General Assembly on Oct. 30 by a vote of 64 to 1 
(U.K.) with 13 abstentions. 
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economic and political situations now prevailing in the 
Territory ; 

4. Decides to draw the report of the Committee to the 
attention of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa. 


Status of the Territory of South-West Africa ° 


The General Assembly, 

Having recommended, by its resolutions 65 (I) of 14 
December 1946, 141 (II) of 1 November 1947, 227 (III) 
of 26 November 1948, 337 (IV) of 6 December 1949, 449 
B (V) of 13 December 1950, 570 B (VI) of 19 January 
1952, 749 B (VIII) of 28 November 1953, 852 (IX) of 
23 November 1954, 940 (X) of 3 December 1955, 1055 
(XI) of 26 February 1957 and 1141 (XII) of 25 
October 1957, that the Mandated Territory of South 
West Africa be placed under the International Trustee- 
ship System, and having repeatedly invited the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to propose, for the 
consideration of the General Assembly, a trusteeship 
agreement for South West Africa, 

Having accepted, by its resolution 449 A (V) of 13 
December 1950, the advisory opinion of 11 July 1950 
of the International Court of Justice on the question 
of South West Africa, 

Considering that, in accordance with Chapter XII of 
the Charter of the United Nations, all Mandated Terri- 
tories which have not achieved independence have been 
brought under the International Trusteeship System with 
the sole exception of the Territory of South West Africa, 

1. Reiterates its resolutions 65 (I) of 14 December 
1946, 141 (II) of 1 November 1947, 227 (III) of 26 
November 1948, 337 (IV) of 6 December 1949, 449 B (V) 
of 13 December 1950, 570 B (VI) of 19 January 1952, 
749 B (VIII) of 28 November 1953, 852 (IX) of 23 No- 
vember 1954, 940 (X) of 3 December 1955, 1055 (XI) of 
26 February 1957 and 1141 (XII) of 25 October 1957 to 
the effect that the Territory of South West Africa be 
placed under the International Trusteeship System; 

2. Asserts that, in the present conditions of political 
and economic development of South West Africa, the 
normal way of modifying the international status of the 
Territory is to place it under the International Trustee- 
ship System by means of a trusteeship agreement in 
accordance with the provisions of Chapter XII of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Legal Action To Ensure the Fulfillment of the Obli- 
gations Assumed by the Union of South Africa in 
Respect of the Territory of South-West Africa ¢ 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 449 A (V) of 13 December 
1950, 1060 (XI) of 26 February 1957 and 1142 (XII) of 
25 October 1957, 


*°U.N. doc. A/Res/1246 (XIII) ; adopted by Committee 
IV on Oct. 23 (A/C.4/L.534 and Add. 1 and 2) and by the 
General Assembly on Oct. 30 by a vote of 62—0-14. 

°U.N. doc. A/Res/1247 (XIII) ; adopted by Committee 
IV on Oct. 23 (A/C.4/L.537) and by the General Assembly 
on Oct. 30 by a vote of 68-0-8. 
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Having received from the Committee on South West 
Africa a further report on the question of securing from 
the International Court of Justice advisory opinions in 
regard to the administration of South West Africa, 

Decides to resume further consideration of this ques- 
tion at its fourteenth session. 


U.N. Committee Considers Question 
of Race Conflict in South Africa 


Following is a statement by George McGregor 
Harrison, U.S. Representative to the General As- 
sembly, made in the Special Political Committee 
on October 16, together with the text of a resolu- 
tion adopted in plenary session on October 30. 


STATEMENT BY MR. HARRISON 


U.S. delegation press release 3024 


The U.N. began its efforts to promote human 
rights and freedoms with the charter itself. One 
of the first achievements of the United Nations 
was the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
The effort has continued and will continue, for 
there are no easy solutions, no short cuts, in pro- 
moting human rights. In differing ways this 
struggle for an increasing measure of justice in 
the relations among men involves us all. In our 
universal task progress will only come through 
patience, forbearance, and sacrifice. Our prob- 
lems should give all of us a sense of humility and 
added responsibility in this debate. Yet, what- 
ever our shortcomings, we all have taken upon 
ourselves, in the charter, an injunction to seek cer- 
tainends. These are a common element which we 
share in our individual national endeavors. 

All members, by signing the charter, have 
pledged themselves under article 56 to work to- 
ward universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. The problem of racial relations that we 
are now considering for the seventh consecutive 
year concerns one of the members of the organiza- 
tion most directly and to that extent is primarily 
the concern of that member. At the same time it 
is related to the vast problem of human rights, 
a matter that concerns alJ members of the United 
Nations. 
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No member of this organization could justi- 
fiably seek purposely to escape its pledge. No 
member could justifiably be excused from en- 
deavoring to fulfill it. We believe that the United 
Nations can legitimately call attention to policies 
of member governments which appear to be incon- 
sistent with obligations under the charter and 
earnestly to ask members to abide by the under- 
takings that they have accepted in signing the 
charter. 

We all recognize that every nation has the right 
to regulate its own internal affairs. This is a 
right acknowledged by article 2, paragraph 7, of 
the charter. At the same time we must recognize 
the right—and the obligation—of the United Na- 
tions to be concerned with national policies insofar 
as they affect the world community. This is par- 
ticularly so in cases where international obliga- 
tions embodied in the charter are concerned. 

We in the United States are especially aware of 
the problems that arise from the transition of 
economically and socially disparate groups into 
a community. We are actively engaged in the 
complex process of eliminating racial segrega- 
tion, and we are learning that the adjustments are 
difficult. They sometimes lead to resistance and 
even violence. Nevertheless, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the direction in which we are moving. 
Despite the problems involved we will continue in 
this direction. To do otherwise would be to dis- 
regard our national ideals and way of life. 

Several speakers have referred sympathetically 
to the energetic measures being taken in the 
United States. We appreciate that understanding 
of our problems and of our efforts. 

In my lifetime I have seen a revolution in hu- 
man relationships in my own country. I witnessed 
tremendous changes in the direction of recogniz- 
ing inherent rights and human dignity of all our 
citizens. There was a time when one part of our 
nation suffered under a complex of racial infer- 
iority, with consequent discrimination from 
another part. Today we find the members of our 
racial groups holding political office, practicing 
in our professions, and enjoying the same political 
and economic opportunities. In my time I have 
seen the United States trade-union movement take 
a firm stand that all its member organizations 
should eliminate every vestige of racia] discrim- 
ination. We will soon enjoy that objective. 

Many of our unions in the United States who 
have discriminated against nonwhites have com- 
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pletely removed all restrictions and their organi- 
zations now consist of multiracial memberships 
with equality of membership privileges. There 
are many nonwhite trade-union officials. Our 
skilled trades are open to the members of all races, 
and they are employed without discrimination or 
restriction. This advancement is based on the 
recognition of the majority of our citizens that 
our nation is genuinely enriched in all aspects of 
life as we take advantage of an increasing contri- 
bution by our nonwhite millions in the activities 
of our society. 

Policies of racial separation breed discontent 
and noncooperation, thus weakening the total ef- 
fort any enlightened society must make to meet its 
responsibilities in a democratic civilization. 

I have been speaking of my own country and 
my own experiences. 

We in the United States consider that in work- 
ing toward a solution of our own racial problems 
we are fulfilling part of our obligations under the 
charter. The imperfect observance of human 
rights is not a phenomenon peculiar to any one 
nation. Each member of the United Nations, as it 
strives to overcome inequalities of rights and 
freedoms, is fulfilling its international human- 
rights obligations. To the extent that it is not, it 
is shirking or avoiding those obligations, and that 
is a matter of concern to all of us. 

The United States finds it difficult to equate a 
policy based on segregation with the obligations 
assumed under article 56 of the charter. . It is our 
belief that a multiracial and multireligious society 
cannot be based on segregation or separation. 
The history of the United States proclaims its op- 
position to concepts based on segregation. In our 
view men of all races and religions are the product 
of a common creation. We all share a common 
creation. We all share a common destiny. In 
our view separation on the basis of race is incon- 
sistent with the principles of equal rights of peo- 
ples to which we have all subscribed. 

There are those who believe that the United Na- 
tions should condemn the Union of South Africa 
for not following the recommendations that this 
committee has seen fit to make over the past years. 
The United States does not share that view. 
Nevertheless, we believe the Assembly should ex- 
press its regret and concern that the Government 
of the Union of South Africa has not responded 
to the appeals of the Assembly concerning its 
racial policies. 
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We believe that the only way in which a prob- 
lem of this nature can be approached construc- 
tively is in a spirit of cooperation rather than 
through condemnation. In this connection we 
rely upon the force of world public opinion. Just 
as hostile public opinion can serve to isolate those 
who reject the standards of the community, so 
an informed and sympathetic public opinion 
serves to help a member overcome a problem. It 
is in this spirit that the United States will sup- 
port the resolution embodying these principles 
which we understand will be introduced by a large 
number of cosponsors later today. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION! 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous consideration of the question of 
race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies 
of apartheid of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, 

Recalling in particular paragraph 6 of its resolution 
917 (X) of 6 December 1955 calling upon the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to observe its obligations 
under the Charter of the United Nations, 

1. Declares again that, in a multi-racial society har- 
mony and respect for human rights and freedoms and the 
peaceful development of a unified community are best 
assured when patterns of legislation and practice are di- 
rected towards ensuring equality before the law of all 
persons regardless of race, creed or colour, and when eco 
nomic, social, cultural and political participation of all 
racial groups is on a basis of equality; 

2. Affirms that governmental policies of Member States 
which are not directed towards these goals, but which 
are designed to perpetuate or increase discrimination, are 
inconsistent with the pledges of the Members under Arti- 
cle 56 of the Charter of the United Nations; 

3. Solemnly calls upon all Member States to bring their 
policies into conformity with their obligation under the 
Charter to promote the observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; 

4. Expresses its regret and concern that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa has not yet responded 
to appeals of the General Assembly that it reconsider 
governmental policies which impair the right of all racial 
groups to enjoy the same rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 


* U.N. doc. A/Res/1248(XIIT) ; approved by the Special 
Political Committee on Oct. 21 (A/SPC/26) and by the 
General Assembly on Oct. 30 by a vote of 70 to 5 (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, France, Portugal, and the U.K.) with 4 
abstentions (Dominican Republic, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, and Spain). Two delegations (Bolivia and the 
Union of South Africa) were absent. 
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Future Status of Togoland 
Under French Administration 


Following is a statement by Mason Sears, US. 
Representative, made in the Trusteeship Council 
on October 17, together with the text of a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the Council on the 
same date. 


STATEMENT BY MR. SEARS 


U.S./U.N. press release 8026 

The United States delegation along with five 
other delegations is privileged to introduce here- 
with a resolution? calling for United Nations ap- 
proval of almost immediate independence for the 
Trust Territory of Togoland. 

The resolution is based on the agreement which 
has been reached in recent talks between the 
French Government in Paris and a delegation 
from Togoland led by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Sylvanus Olympio. Our delegation considers it 
to be one of the two most important resolutions 
ever presented to the Trusteeship Council. 

The other was the resolution adopted in 1955 
which launched the machinery of self-determina- 
tion for the people of British Togoland.* 

If the recommendation in this resolution is 
adopted by the Council and by the General As- 
sembly, it means that Togoland will become 
independent in 1960. 

Three influences have joined to contribute to 
this early prospect. One is the progressive at- 
titude which has been shown by the French 
Government. Another is represented in the ef- 
fective work of the United Nations Commission, 
led by Ambassador Dorsinville of Haiti, which 
supervised the recent Togoland elections. And 
the third arises out of the responsible leadership 
of the independence movement headed by Prime 
Minister Olympio. 

At the opening meeting of this session of the 
Council, the representative of France [J. Kosczius- 
ko Morizet] made an admirably concise but 
nonetheless complete exposition of the present 
situation in Togo.’ As an indicator of things to 


1U.N. doc. T/L. 884. 

2 U.N. doc. A/Res/366 dated Dec. 15, 1955; for text, see 
ButietTin of Jan. 16, 1956, p. 102. 

* U.N. doc. T/1413. 
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come it was one of the most significant statements 
made by France in the United Nations since the 
birth of the Fifth Republic. 

In the course of his remarks the representative 
of France summarized the steps taken by his Gov- 
ernment thus far in fulfilling its duties as 
Administering Authority. In effect it was an an- 
nouncement that France had made good on the 
many assurances which it has given this Council 
that the people of Togoland at an opportune time 
would be given the right to choose for themselves 
the kind of government under which they desired 
to live. 

This they did in the elections of last April, and 
the choice was for independence. 

The people of Togoland and the Administering 
Authority are to be congratulated on the way 
these elections were held. They were a clear ex- 
ample of the vigorous functioning of the 
democratic process in the trust territory. It 
would be hard to point to an instance where the 
exercise of self-determination has been carried 
out by a people with greater success. 

Much credit for this is due to Ambassador 
Dorsinville because of the skillful and impartial 
manner in which he and the members of his com- 
mission, assisted by the French and Togolese gov- 


ernments, supervised the organization and con- 
duct of the elections. 

Because of the assertion in his report * that the 
new Togolese Chamber has indeed the right to 
speak in the name of the Togolese people, there 
can be no reason whatever to delay further the 


United Nations approval of their complete 
independence. 

In taking the final steps before independence 
can be declared, the United States delegation 
wishes to extend to Prime Minister Olympio and 
his government its sincere best wishes. It is the 
Olympio government which now has the respon- 
sibility for completing in the coming year the 
work already begun by the previous government 
of Togo. The smooth manner of its accession to 
power on the heels of a hard-fought political cam- 
paign is testimony to the wisdom and maturity of 
the Togolese people. For this the entire Togolese 
people, regardless of political affiliation, deserve 
the highest praise. 

If all continues to go as well as is generally 
anticipated, Togoland may be in line to become 


*U.N. doc. T/1392 and Corr. 2 and Add. 1. 
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the first of perhaps four African trust territories 
which will become self-governing or independent 
in 1960. Because of this and other developments, 
including independence for the 35 million people 
of Nigeria, all of which are expected to take place 
in west Africa during the course of 1960, that 
year is bound to go down as a red-letter year in 
the political history of Africa. 

Altogether, these are stirring and hopeful days 
for the African Continent. With the birth of so 
many new African nations, coming in such rapid 
succession, it is most fortunate that so many very 
able and responsible African leaders like the new 
Prime Minister of Togoland have appeared on 
the political scene. 

Mr. President, the United States delegation is 
glad to have this opportunity to give credit to 
Mr. Olympio and his government for the states- 
manship and wisdom with which they are guid- 
ing their people toward the final target of the 
trusteeship system, which, in this case, is 
independence for Togoland in 1960. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION: 


The Trusteeship Council, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 1182 (XII) of 
29 November 1957, 

Having received the report of the United Nations Com- 
missioner for the supervision of the elections in Togoland 
under French administration on the organization, con- 
duct and results of the elections which took place on 27 
April 1958 in the Territory, 

Having received from the Administering Authority in- 
formation concerning the transfer of all powers to the 
Togoland Government, except those relating to defence, 
diplomacy and currency, 

Taking note of the statement made by the represent- 
ative of France. 

1. Expresses its appreciation of the work of the United 
Nations Commissioner and his staff ; 

2. Accepts the conclusion of the Commissioner’s report 
that the general outcome of the elections faithfully re- 
flects the wishes of the people and the new Chamber is 
truly entitled to speak for the people of Togoland ; 

3. Congratulates the Administering Authority and the 
Togolese authorities on the rapid realization of the meas- 
ures envisaged in General Assembly resolution 1182 
(XII) ; 

4. Takes note of Togoland’s choice of independence 
upon expiration of trusteeship ; 

5. Takes further note that, according to the communi- 
qué® issued at the conclusion of the talks between the 
Government of France and the Government of Togoland: 


5 U.N. doc. T/Res/1921 (S-VIII) (T/L. 884). 
* For text, see U.N. doc. T/1410/Rev. 1. 





(a) Agreement has been reached on the essential modi- 
fications to be made to the present Statute of Togoland 
in order to achieve the final stage in the development of 
Togoland’s institutions before independence; 

(b) It has also been agreed that the procedure for the 
termination of trusteeship, initiated in 1956 in the United 
Nations General Assembly in accordance with Article 76 
of the United Nations Charter, would be continued dur- 
ing the present session in New York with a view to ter- 
minating the Trusteeship Agreement in 1960; 


6. Recemmends accordingly to the General Assembly, 
as envisaged in its resolution 1182 (XII), that it take a 
decision, in agreement with the Administering Authority 
and taking into account the wishes of the Togolese au- 
thorities, concerning the termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement in 1960 upon the attainment of independence 
by the Territory, in accordance with Article 76 b of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Tenth Colombo Plan Meeting 
Convenes at Seattle 


Press release 667 dated November 5 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The U.S. Government is this year serving as 
host to members of the Consultative Committee on 
Cooperative Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan). The 10th Co- 
lombo Plan meeting opened officially on October 
20 at Seattle, Wash., and is expected to continue 
until November 13. These meetings are custom- 
arily divided into three sessions. At the conclu- 
sion of preparatory discussions the Officials Meet- 
ing was convened on October 27 and _ will 
continue until November 7; the Ministerial Meet- 
ing will follow from November 10 to November 
13. 

President Eisenhower will welcome the Com- 
mittee in an address at the opening of the minis- 
terial session on November 10. 

Secretary Dulles will be the U.S. Representa- 
tive to the Ministerial Meeting, and Douglas Dil- 
lon, Under Secretary for Economic A fairs, will be 
alternate. 

At the Officials Meeting the United States is 
represented by Charles W. Adair, Jr., director, 
Office of International Financial and Development 
Affairs, Department of State, with Merrill C. Gay, 
adviser, Office of International Financial and De- 
velopment Affairs, Department of State, as alter- 
nate representative. 
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The annual meetings of the Colombo Plan Con- 
sultative Committee are held for the purpose of 
exchanging views on problems and plans concern- 
ing the economic development of the countries of 
South and Southeast Asia. These consultations 
are designed to encourage and accelerate the eco- 
nomic development of countries in the area. The 
United States became a member of the Consulta- 
tive Committee in 1951. 

Governments represented on the Committee are : 
Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Nepal, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the 
United Kingdom (together with North Borneo, 
Sarawak, and Singapore), Malaya, the United 
States, and Viet-Nam. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 


. Development, the United Nations Economic Com- 


mission for Asia and the Far East, and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board, as at past 
meetings, are represented by observers. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO MINISTERIAL MEETING 


Chairman 
Secretary of State 


Deputy Chairman 
Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs 


Senior Advisers 

Charles W. Adair, Jr., Director, Office of International 
Financial and Development Affairs, Department of 
State 

Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs 

Tom B. Coughran, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

James P. Grant, Deputy Director for Program and Plan- 
ning, International Cooperation Administration 

J. Graham Parsons, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs 

Hart Perry, Deputy Manager and Director of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor of the Department 
of State 

Gerard C. Smith, Assistant Secretary of State for Policy 
Planning 


Advisers 

Frederic P. Bartlett, Director, Office of South Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Joseph N. Greene, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State 

John M. Leddy, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs 
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U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Lead and Zinc Producing and Consuming Nations 


The State Department announced on Novem- 
ber 3 (press release 662) that three representatives 
of industry and six representatives of government 
will make up the U.S. delegation to two meetings 
of lead and zinc producing and consuming nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland, the first of which begins 
November 6. The U.S. delegation to this con- 
ference is as follows: 


United States Representative 

Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

Alternate United States Representative 

Clarence W. Nichols, deputy director, Office of Interna- 
tional Resources, Department of State 

Advisers 

Harold B. Lee, vice president, Research and Development, 
The Bunker Hill Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph C. McCaskill, staff assistant, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Mineral Resources, Department of the 
Interior 

John F. O'Leary, business economist, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Mineral Resources, Department of the 
Interior 

Joseph Rand, the White House Office 

Charles B. Schwab, Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, c/o 
American Mining Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Donald Sham, International Resources Staff, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce 

Richard A. Young, vice president, American Zinc, Lead, 
and Smelting Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

These meetings are called by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations at the recommen- 
dation of the Interim Coordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrangements (ICC- 
ICA). It will be recalled that similar meetings 
were held at London in September under the same 
auspices. At that time representatives of the vari- 
ous countries attending were asked to obtain the 
views of their governments on several proposals 
to deal with the present situation in lead and zinc 
and to report those opinions in writing before Oc- 
tober 15. Since it is the function of ICCICA to 
make recommendations to the Secretary-General 
on the convening of commodity conferences, it has 
asked him to call a conference which will be con- 
vened at Geneva on November 10. It is expected 
to last about 3 days and will undertake a discussion 
of “measures designed to meet special difficulties 
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which exist or are expected to arise concerning lead 
and zinc.” 

It is anticipated that the conference will use as 
a basis for its work a report to be drafted in ad- 
vance by the subcommittee which was established 
by the London meeting in September and which 
begins its meetings on November 6 at Geneva. The 
United States is a member of this subcommittee. 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Trusteeship Council 


Future of Togoland Under French Administration. De- 
cree No. 58-187 of 22 February 1958 amending the 
Decree of 24 August 1956 setting forth the Statute of 
Togoland and the Convention of 25 February 1958 be- 
tween France and Togoland. T/1409. September 26, 
1958. 32 pp. mimeo. 

Arrangements for a Periodic Visiting Mission to the 
Trust Territory of Western Samoa in 1959. Note by 
the Secretary-General. T/1411. October 13, 1958. 
1 p. mimeo. 

Arrangements for a Periodic Visiting Mission to the 
Trust Territories of Nauru, New Guinea and the Pa- 
cific Islands in 1959. 1/1412. October 13, 1958. 1 p. 
mimeo. 

The Future of Togoland Under French Administration. 
Statement made by the representative of France at the 
937th meeting of the Trusteeship Council on 13 Octo- 
ber 1958. 1/1413. October 13, 1958. 8 pp. mimeo. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Accession deposited: Finland (with declarations), Sep- 
tember 24, 1958. 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Ratification deposited: Portugal (applicable to Metro- 
politan and Overseas Provinces), September 18, 1958. 


+ printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. 
Entered into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3943. 
Ratification deposited: Portugal (applicable to Metro- 

politan and Overseas Provinces), September 18, 1958. 


Law of the Sea 


Convention on the territorial sea and the contiguous 
zone. Done at Geneva April 29, 1958." 

Signatures: Switzerland, October 22, 1958; Austria and 
Finland, October 27, 1958 ; Portugal, October 28, 1958 ; 
New Zealand, October 29, 1958; Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, Tunisia, Venezuela, Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, October 30, 1958. 

Convention on the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 
1958.’ 

Signatures: Austria and Finland, October 27, 1958; 
Portugal, October 28, 1958; New Zealand, October 29, 
1958; Afghanistan, Australia, Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Tunisia, Venezuela, 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, October 30, 1958. 

Convention on fishing and conservation of living resources 
of the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 1958.7 
Signatures: Switzerland, October 22, 1958; Finland, 

October 27, 1958; Portugal, October 28, 1958; New 
Zealand, October 29, 1958; Afghanistan, Australia, 
Ceylon, France, Tunisia, Venezuela, October 30, 1958. 

Convention on the continental shelf. Done at Geneva 
April 29, 1958. 

Signatures: Switzerland, October 22, 1958; Finland, 
October 27, 1958; Portugal, October 28, 1958; New 
Zealand, October 29, 1958; Afghanistan, Australia, 
Ceylon, Federal Republic of Germany, Tunisia, Vene- 
zuela, October 30, 1958. 

Optional protocol of signature concerning the compulsory 
settlement of disputes. Done at Geneva April 29, 1958.* 
Signatures: Austria and Finland, October 27, 1958; 

Portugal, October 28, 1958; New Zealand, October 29, 
1958 ; Ceylon, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
October 30, 1958. 


Sugar 

Protocol amending the international sugar agreement 
(TIAS 3177), with annex. Done at London December 
1, 1956. Entered into force January 1, 1957; for the 
United States September 25, 1957. TIAS 3937. 
Ratification deposited: Nicaragua, September 18, 1958. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 

Accession deposited: Indonesia, September 30, 1958. 


* Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 


Agreement amending the investment guaranty agreement 
of February 14 and 16, 1952 (TIAS 2516) and provid- 
ing war risk guaranties under section 413 (b) (4) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 
832, 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Vienna October 23, 1958. Entered into 
force October 23, 1958. 


Germany 


Agreement amending the agreement of April 30 and May 1, 
1957, relating to the loan of certain naval vessels or 
small craft to the Federal Republic of Germany (TIAS 
3852). Effected by exchange of notes at Bonn October 
1 and 15, 1958. Entered into force October 15, 1958. 


Spain 

Agreement further supplementing the agricultural com- 
modities agreement of January 27, 1958, as supplemented 
(TIAS 4010, 4018, and 4057). Signed at Washington 
October 31, 1958. Entered into force October 31, 1958. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 3-9 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to November 3 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 656, 657, 658, 
and 659 of October 31. 
No. Date Subject 
662 11/3 Delegation to lead and zinc meeting 
(rewrite). 
Dillon: “Soviet Foreign Economic 
Policy and Its Implications.” 
*664 11/4 Educational exchange (Latin Amer- 
ica). 
*665 11/4 ICA insures investment in Italy. 
666 11/4 Dulles: Free University of Berlin. 
667 11/5 10th Colombo Plan meeting. 
668 11/5 U.S. loan to Spain. 
669 11/6 John Lodge: “A Contracted World.” 
7670 11/6 Dillon: “Strengthening the Economic 
Foundations of the Free World.” 
671 11/6 Herter: Virginia Women’s Forum. 
*672 11/6 Educational exchange (Nigeria). 
7673 11/7 Rabb: 10th session of UNESCO Gen- 
eral Conference. 
*674 11/7 Zellerbach: “The Common Market and 
the Free Trade Area.” 
7675 11/7 O’Connor: Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
676 11/7 Dulles: news conference. 
677 11/8 Note to U.S.S.R. on surprise attack 
talks. 
U.S. experts attending surprise attack 
talks. 
U.S.-EURATOM agreement for coop- 
eration. 


663 11/4 


678 11/8 
679 11/8 


* Not printed. 
7 Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa. U.S. Views on Question of South-West 
Africa (Salomon, texts of resolutions) . .. . 


American Principles. Problems of Freedom in 
Newly Emerging States (Allen W. Dulles) . 


American Republics. President Names U.S. Com- 
mission in Pan American Railway Congress 


Asia. Tenth Colombo Plan ne Convenes at 
Seattle (delegation). . ... er oe er 


Atomic Energy 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of November 7 . 

U.S-EURATOM Agreement Signed at Brussels 

U.S. Position on Soviet Continuance of Nuclear 
Weapons Testing (Eisenhower) . he eae 


Bolivia. Letters of Credence (Barrau Pelfez) . 


Communism. Problems of Freedom in Newly 
Emerging States (Allen W. Dulles) . . — 


Denmark. Letters of Credence (Knuth-Winter- 
UN cease S, a Gea Gy fe ew ee ee a se eg 


Disarmament 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of November 7 

U.N. General Assembly Adopts Resolutions on Dis- 
armament and Sets Up 81-Member Commission 
(Lodge, text of resolution) = 

Western Experts Named for Talks on "preventing 
Surprise Attack (texts of U.S. and Soviet notes) . 


Economic Affairs 

International Bank Issues Quarterly Financial 
Statement. . 

Lead and Zine Producing ‘and Consuming Nations 
(delegation) . . : 

The Present Realization of Opportunities in a Nu- 
clear Age (Phillips) . ‘ 

President Names U.S. Commission in Pan American 
Railway Congress. . 

Soviet Foreign Economic Policy and Its ‘Implica- 
tions (Dillon) ee 

Spain Granted Loan for Economic Projects ‘ 

Tenth Colombo Plan antares Convenes at Seattle 
(delegation) ee 

El Salvador. President of El Salvador To Visit 
United States .... : 


Europe. U.S-EURATOM 


Agreement ‘Signed at 
Brussels ... . its 


France. Future Status of ‘amen Under French 
Administration (Sears, text of resolution) . 


Germany 
Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of November 7 . 


Tenth Anniversary of Founding of Free ee 
of Berlin (Dulles) . e>,-% a ars; - & 


Greece. Letters of Credence (Liatis) . 


Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Appointed Representative to WHO . 
International Organizations and Chatlnntins 
Dr. Coggeshall Appointed Representative to WHO . 
International Bank Issues Quarterly Financial 


Statement . 
Lead and Zinc Producing ‘and Consuming Nations 


(delegation ) m= 
Tenth Colombo Plan "Meeting Convenes at Seattle 


(delegation) . a aS 
Luxembourg. Letters of Credence (Heisbourg 
Middle East. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 

of November 7. cal Se eee as. OO. RS) 


Dr. —— 


Index 
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Mutual Security. The Meaning of International 
Obligations (Herter) ... ‘ 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 

Future Status of Togoland Under French Adminis- 
tration (Sears, text of resolution) . . 

U.S. Views on Question of South- West Africa 
(Salomon, texts of resolutions) 


Presidential Documents. U.S. Position on Soviet 
Continuance of Nuclear Weapons Testing . 


South Africa, Union of, U.N. Committee Considers 
Question of Race Conflict in South Africa (Har- 
rison, text of resolution) ; wer ae 


Spain 
A Contracted World (John Davis Lodge) . 
Spain Granted Loan for Economic Projects 


Travel. A Contracted World (John Davis Lodge) . 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions . 

The Meaning 
(Herter) . 

US. ~EURATOM Agreement Signed at Brussels 


US.S.R. 

The Meaning of 
(Herter ) F 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of Nov ember ie 

Soviet Foreign Economic Policy and Its Implica- 
tions (Dillon) ; 

U.S. Position on Soviet Continuance of Nuclear 
Weapons Testing (Eisenhower) . 

Western Experts Named for Talks on Preventing 
Surprise Attack (texts of U.S. and Soviet notes) . 


United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents. . 

Future Status of Togoland Under French Adminis- 
tration (Sears, text of resolution) . 

The Present Realization of ne in a Nu- 
clear Age (Phillips) . F 

U.N. Committee Considers Question of. Race Con- 
flict in South Africa (Harrison, text of reso- 
lution) 

U.N. General Assembly ‘Adopts Resolutions on Dis- 
armament and Sets Up 81-Member Commission 
(Lodge, text of resolution) 5 

U.S. Views on Question of South- West Africa 
(Salomon, texts of resolutions) ‘a 


of ‘International Obligations 


International Obligations 


Name Inder 


Barrau Peléiez, Manuel 
Coggeshall, Lowell T 

Dillon, Douglas 

Dulles, Allen W 

Dulles, Secretary . : 
Eisenhower, President . 

Faricy, William T 

Freas, Howard G. . . 
Harrison, George McGregor ri 
Heisbourg, Georges 

Herter, Christian A. . ; 
Knuth-Winterfeldt, Kield Gustav ; 
Lemus, José Maria . 
Liatis, Alexis S 

Lodge, Henry Cabot . 

Lodge, John Davis 

Loomis, Daniel P . . 

Phillips, Christopher H 

Salomon, Irving 

Sears, Mason 
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